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Over sandy ground the guns are carried by camels, but when stony ground or mountains have to be traversed they are transferred to mules, 
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OUR 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

At Bow Street the other day our excellent Chief Magistrate 
administered a very proper reproof to those who come to a 
court of justice to hear and remain to cheer; and not 
long since another judge had to remind his audience that 
(though in fact it is), There 
as, for 


** the court is not a theatre ” 
seem to have been some exceptions to this rule— 
example, when the Bishops were acquitted in James the 
Second’s time; but, generally speaking, it is well not to 
holloa till you are out of the wood (of which a court of law 
has reminded many a suitor). In ancient Rome audiences 
used to applaud or to hiss, not the prisoners or the verdict, 
but the counsel on either side, and fora very good reason 

they were paid for it. Each advocate had his c/aqueurs, 
which would nowadays, I suppose, be considered contrary 
to etiquette, but it no doubt a piquancy to civil 
‘* Domitius Afer,”’ we are told, ‘‘ was pleading 
before the centumviri in his slow and impressive way, 
when on a sudden a shouting and clapping was heard in a 
neighbouring court. He paused in astonishment, and 
resumed after a grave look of indignation. Again another 
A third time it occurred, 


gave 


actions. 


shouting, and another pause. 
and the advocate asked what it was. He was then told it 
was Licinius addressing the next court. Domitius Afer 
thereupon threw down his brief, exclaiming, ‘This, my 


>»? 


Lords, is intolerable; our profession is going to the dogs. 
I do not know from whom Macaulay derived his inform- 
ation concerning ‘‘ the varlets that are hired to hoot when 
brave Licinius speaks,” but it was certainly not Domitius 


Afer. 


It must have been very disagreeable to an impassioned 
Q.C. to be interrupted by applause in the next court 
bestowed on a rival advocate, perhaps belonging to the 
junior Bar. It would be interesting to know how these 
manifestations were got up. A defender of 
criminals could probably count upon some able-bodied 
supporters, but in the civil courts their appearance would 
excite suspicion. It would, therefore, probably be the 
duty of the counsel's clerk, or perhaps his devil, to select 
his partisans. This does not appear to have been done 
with discrimination, for Pliny complains that the yelling 
and shouting were disgraceful, and protests he would have 
left the profession *‘if it had not been that his friends 
thought he might as well make a little money first.” 


successful 


It is a common sight to behold turtles basking, or 
rather panting, in the windows of restaurants, often with 
the injurious words “Invalid Turtle” inscribed in their 
vicinity. It is generally supposed that they have seen but 
little of the world outside St. Helena or other still more 
remote islands; and, to judge by their appearance, one 
would say that they were rather dazed by the roar and 
tumult of the London streets. It now appears that this 
expression is one of apathy and boredom. They have, in 
reality, seen a great deal too much of street life. Turtles, 
I read, are lent to restaurants, as bears used to be lent to 
hairdressers, to give the idea of a high-class business. In 
most of these establishments you would find, if you wanted 
turtle soup, that the turtle was ‘“ off.” What is there is 
literally mock turtle. They are hired by the day, and are 
moved from restaurant to restaurant, conferring, as it were, 
on eath its title of nobility. A description of the metropolis 
from the turtle’s point of view would be a novelty. ‘‘ The 
Travelled Turtle” or ‘‘ From a Window ” (not in Thrums) 
would be a taking title. 


It. was asserted the other day, doubtless with the inten- 
tion to annoy, that authors are much more voluminous in 
these days than of old. They may, and do, write more 
books; but by comparison with those of their forefathers 
they are very little ones. It would take three of the longest 
of them to fill the space of ‘“‘ Vanity Fair” or ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” Indeed, the farther we go into literary 
history the more prolific are the authors. When tired of 
verse-making Lopes de Vega gave his attention to novels. 
These he felt he reeled off with too great facility, so he 
self-imposed a check on their productions. He wrote one 
without the letter A in it, a second without an FE, a third 
without an I, and a fourth and a fifth without O and U. 
This literary feat remains unparalleled; for though our 
modern novelists might do without the other vowels, some 
of them would find it quite impossible to do without the I. 


There is a story extant which seems incredible, since 
the point of it supposes a member of the British Legislature 
not being able to pronounce his aitches. ‘‘ This is hot!” 
remarked a brother senator on a certain sultry day. ‘‘’Ot 
is not the word,” was the unfortunate rejoinder. ‘‘ No, hot 
is the word,” replied the other reprovingly. The same 
observation has now been found applicable to sunburn. 
‘* Hot is not the word ” as regards the causes which produce 
it. It is ‘* the penetration of reflected luminous rays to 
the deeper tissues beneath the skin.” Materfamilias used 
ignorantly to think it a sign of health in her offspring 
when they returned ‘‘ brown as berries, bless them!” from 
their annual trip to the seaside. Our family doctor knew 
better, and smiled professionally in his sleeve. He knew 
that whatever good the change had wrought in them had 
been more than compensated for by stuffy lodgings and 
bad food, and that the vermeil hue of health would fade 





irom their cheeks almost as quickly as the varnish off 
articles of silver “made in Germany”; but he too 
thought that it was due to the influences of sun and air. 
A learned physician has, however, been investigating sun- 
burn, and finds it produced by penetrating light-rays, and 
not by heat at all. The face of ‘the victim” (formerly 
‘the picture of health”) he found to be not only swollen, 
but pitted, and at the bottom of each pit the microscope 
disclosed to him (what do you think? well, it’s rather 


disappointing) a freckle! ‘It was clear that in each 
case the freckle had stopped the action of the rays 


which did the mischief to the tissues lying beneath, 
and this has led to the prevention of sunburn by 
coloured Sunstroke itself can be averted by 
simply wearing hat and clothes with a fabric of orange 
a lady who wore a blouse with red and white 


screens.” 


hue : 
stripes had red stripes imprinted on her shoulders under- 
neath the white, while the skin remained quite protected 
under the red. No remedy, in fact, is found to be so satis- 
factory as the use of pigments. The physician himself 
adopted them when climbing in Switzerland, and just at 
first rather astounded his fellow-tourists by appearing like 
a Red Indian ; but when they perceived its efficacy they all 
came to him to be painted. He tried all kinds of pigments, 
and so did his volunteers, so that the table d’héte must 
have been an intéresting spectacle; but the colour that 
suited—he does not say ‘‘ became” him—best was red. 

As is usual in the case of the discoveries of medical 
science, the physician has found followers to ‘better 
instruction.” A German doctor is now trying the effect 
of skin-painting for all sorts of diseases. It will take a 
little time to accustom the general public to see their 
fellow-creatures thus decorated. One can fancy the 
tenants of an omnibus very quickly tumbling out on the 
arrival of a passenger striped and barred. They would 
not wait to hear his explanation: ‘‘ It is not smallpox, as you 
think, but only a method of precaution.” Whether suc- 
cessful or not, the new treatment will be justly described 
as brilliant. 


As not a week goes by without a discovery in medical 
science for the benetit of the human race, so, perhaps by 
way of compensation, we are not less frequently warned 
against something or other as being dangerous to health 
which has hitherto been considered absolutely innocuous. 
The last thing that has been found fatal to human life is 
the last thing we should have suspected—parrots. What 
is very remarkable, a parrot bacillus—the private and 
peculiar property of the bird—has not yet been detected ; 
but this is only a question of time and imagination. The 
creature is a upas-tree in feathers. It is no wonder that 
the forests of South America have been found so fatal to 
the explorer, for it is well known that they are infested by 
this direful fowl. In Paris quite a scare has been created 
against the poor parrots, who can be bought there for 
the price of puppy dogs. Everybody is parting with 
their bright-winged favourites, and selling these sources 
of infection to their neighbours. In England we are 
not quite so frightened as all that. It has not been shown 
that the attendants at the parrot-houses in the Zoological 
Gardens are more short-lived than those who wait upon 
the great carnivora; while it is certain that the maiden 
aunts from whom we have expectations, and who generally 
keep parrots, live to unheard-of ages. ‘‘ The public are 
warned against the dangerous habit of feeding from mouth 
to beak in which so many people indulge.” I have much 
too great a respect for my own Joey to abstain from taking 
my meals with him in collaboration of this sort. He is 
losing his feathers (his brother, I am informed, passed the 
last six years of his life in a flannel dressing-gown), and I 
am growing bald; he swears at large, and there are, I regret 
to say, occasions on which I find myself indulging in 
cursory language ; but I am not so unjust as to impute 
these coincidences to contagion. 


I suppose if the society of parrots is so very dangerous 
that of parakeets must be perilous, if in a less degree. The 
late Mr. Jamrach must, in that case, have been the victim 
Frank Buckland gives a 
these little 
There 


of a good many disorders. 
graphic description of a consignment of 
creatures in the Ratcliffe Highway establishment. 
were no less than three thousand pairs of them 
The moment the door-handle was touched, I heard a noise 
which I can compare to nothing but the beating of a very 
heavy storm of rain upon the glass of a greenhouse. [ 
cautiously entered the room, and then saw that it was one mass, 
windows and walls, of living Australian grass parakeets. 
When they saw us the birds began to chatter, and such a din 
I never heard before. Onouradvancing a step into the room, 
all the birds flew up in a dense cloud, flying about just like a 
crowd of gnats on a hot summer’s evening, their wings 
causing a considerable rush of air, like the wind from a 
winnowing-machine. Such a number of birds I never saw 
before together in all my life. 
Yet one never hears of anything breaking out in the 
Ratcliffe Highway establishment except tigers. 


Fact, so long falsely supposed to be stranger than fiction, 
resents the discovery of her inferiority, and every now and 
then endeavours to recover her supremacy by a striking 
incident. Sometimes she gives a whole story ready made, 
as it were, for the novelist. In Liverpool, for example, a 
parcel with forty sovereigns in it has just been found by 
a sweep in a chimney. Years ago the woman who occupied 








way spot, and then, thinking she had placed them elsewhere, 


accused her son of stealing them. He left the house in 
indignation, and has never been heard of since. It isa 
tragic story, none the less because the materials are so 
commonplace, and though, so far as I know, unparalleled, 
it is by no means unlikely. How few of us there are who 
have not at one time in our lives put something or other 
away so very carefully that we have never found it again! 
Sometimes it even puts itself away. The disappearance of 
inanimate objects in an age of spook-finding and Mahatmas 
is a subject that has been curiously neglected. The world 
once lost a great (or, at all events, a long) poem of my own 
in that way. In pulling down an old inn on the Great 
North Road some years ago there were found in the roof a 
pair of horse-pistols, a mask of black wire, and a hundred 
pounds in notes of a long extinct local bank. 
probably a case of forgetting what had been put away in 
haste and fear. 


This was 


The Kaiser is said to be grievously annoyed by 
the uncomplimentary letters addressed to him 
this country owing to his injudicious Transvaal tele- 
gram. But why does he read them? He can hardly 
expect letters in English handwriting to be just now of 
a congratulatory character. He can surely afford to 
employ a secretary to winnow his correspondence. It is 
true it must be disagreeable to have an attendant who one 
knows is the recipient of it, and is privately bursting with 
the last joke about his respected employer. In the case of 
his sacred Majesty, to have such jokes in one’s possession 
must be, however (in Germany at least), petty treason. After 
a week or so—just as soiled linen is sent to the wash—he 
might be interred in a fortress and a new secretary taken on. 


from 


It is very seldom that a novel which concerns itself 
mainly with the fortunes of a particular young woman—or 
even when she is not particular 
holding the reader’s attention. The novelists, as a rule, 
are given to overestimate the importance of a girl in 
social life. Affairs do not really hinge upon her in the 
way they are made to do in fiction. Her influence 
mankind in individual instances, if she be pretty and 
‘witty, it is true, is often very great—even greater than 
what is attributed to her; but beyond very narrow limits, 
as to number, her power ceases. However perfect may be 
her art, she cannot persuade more than half-a-dozen 
persons or so that she is in love with them; and the rest 
of mankind are apt to be of the poet’s opinion— 


is very successful in 


on 


If she is not fair to me, 

What care I how fair she be? 
This class of heroine is given, with modest self-deprecia- 
tion, to asking two questions : ‘* What have I done to be so 
universally beloved ? Why is everyone so fond of me?” 
But, as a matter of fact, they are not. ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality,” by the author of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” is a 
vigorous and almost successful attempt to show that 
a young woman of fashion can really be the ‘‘ hub,” and 
not the fly on the wheel. Her personal attractions are, of 
course, of the very first class, and they are enhanced up to 
the age of fifteen by the occasional use of masculine attire 
Miss Clorinda Wildairs (temp. Queen Anne, by-the-bye) is 
accustomed at that age to delight her father’s sporting 
and, to say truth, drunken guests by her dazzling beauty, 
her racy conversation, and her répertoire of rather risqué 
Her fifteenth birthday is her last fling in the male 
character, since someone has suggested to her that she is 
getting a little too old for it— 


songs. 


When the men trooped into the black oak wainscoted 
dining-hall on the eventful night they found their audacious 
young hostess awaiting them in greater and more daring 
beauty than they had ever before beheld. She wore knee- 
breeches of white satin, a pink satin coat embroidered with 
silver roses, white silk stockings, and shoes with great buckles 
of brilliants, revealing a leg so round and strong and delicately 
moulded, and a foot so arched and slender as surely never 
before, they swore one and all, woman had bad to display. 
She met them standing jauntily astride upon the hearth, her 
back to-the.fire, and she greeted each one as he came with 
some pretty impudence. 

Among the old fellows who welcomed her presence was 
on this occasion, for the first time, a young one, Sir John 
Owen. He was as comely as herself, with his own curling 
hair (instead of the usual wig) flowing loose on his 
shoulders, and though masculine in mould, with an ankle 
as slender and a foot as well arched as her own. ‘ These 
two young fellows standing smiling saucily at each other 
were a charming though singular spectacle.” The effect 
they have on each other’s lives forms a story of intense 
dramatic interest. In spite of her dreadful upbringing 
Clorinda attains the summit of her ambition and dies a 
duchess ; but the wonder of her history consists not in its 
transformation scenes but in the constancy of her character, 
and the strength with which it surmounts every obstacle 
to her success. Beginning as a hoyden and something 
worse, she gradually wins her way to all hearts, including 
that of the reader. What to some will prove as interesting 
as her biography itself is her theological views: they seem 
a little ‘“‘ previous” for the days in which she (very 
literally) flourished, but are worthy of considerable atten- 
tion. She explodes the theory of the “sanctity of human 
life” in the persons of unmitigated ruffians and black- 
mailers in a novel and refreshing manner, and will take 
her place in the long picture-gallery of fiction as an 
original portrait of the highest merit. 
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HAMBURG by G.S.N. Company's fast Passenger Steamers, 
** Peregrine" and ‘‘ Seamew,” from Harwich, April 2and 4 

For further info rmation apply to the American Rendezvous, 
2. Cockspur Street, 8.W.; or of the Continental Manager, Liverpool 


Street Station, E.C. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES. - 


For GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c 


QHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 

FORD'S Bt Re K 

Six for , 45s8., sent by parcel post free to your door. 

tor illustrated ‘Self. Measure nd oll partic ulars free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


QHIRTS. — FORD and CO. 


A SHIRTS, celebrated for their superior fitting. 
Write 


b 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


RAILWAY. 


21s, 
Returning at 2.18 p.m. on 


37s. 6d. 
Tk ets available 


SHIRTS. 


Great impr pvernents have been made in the manufacture of 


have now ready 
the new patterns in French and English Printed Shirtings, as 
BUREKS 


The Steam-ship LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, will leave well as the Oxford Mat for making FORD'S A SHIRTS. 
London March 31 for a 47 days’ Cree, visiting GIBRALTAR, Patterns post free and easy self- . asure. Prices from three for 
MALAGA, PALERMO, MALTA KATAKOLO, NAUP LIA, 10s, 6d. to 15s. sent carriage tree.—41, Poultry, Lond: ion, 

PIRAUS (for Athens), DELOS, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, - — 
SAN TORIN, NIs, ALGIERS, arriving at Plymouth May 15, FLANNEL SHIRTS 


JGIDIUS 
4 


.—The only 
that never shrink in washing. 
can be worn without an undervest. 


A 


white, 


Made in neutral colours and 
Three, Sis. 6 


For SICILY, VENI‘ E. 
The GARONNE, 3876 tous’ r 


CORFU, ALGERIA, &c. 
ister, will leave London April 22, 








-; or Single 


visiting CADIZ. TANGIER, MAL AGA, PALERMO ORMINA, Shirts, 10s. 6d. each. curriage free. Write for Patterns to the only 
VENICE, RAGUSA, CORFU, MAL TA, PHILIPPENILLE (for Makers.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 

Constantine), GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth May 29, and : os _— . 
London May 30 LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


( fine linen, verior, 73. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9. Send three (not less), with cash. Heturned ready ‘tor use, 
carriage paid. —R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, | London. 


String Band, E lectric nn High- Class Cuisine. 
M a KEEN & ( Head Offices, 
anagers { Awpxnsox, Anpgnson.and Co. $ Fenchurch Avenue. 
For partic ulars of above and of later cruises apply to the latter 
firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, roaten. E.C.; or to the West End 


Banded, three for 63.; Sua 





Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8. I )AL LY’S THEATRE. ; 
ORWAY YACHTING CRUISE to NORTH AN AWINERY EVENING at 81 ee 


MATINEES _BATURDATS, at 2.30. 


OLY) MPIA.— GR AND SPORTING AND 

ITARY SHOW. Twice Daily and GRAND 
EPSOM CARNIY AL. ON THE ROAD TO'C HITRAL. Mil 
Sports. Cycling by the World's Champions. P ROMEN ADE 
CONCERTS in the Winter Gardens by Riviere’s Grand Orchestra. 
Full Band of H.M. Rooke Guards. The Olympia Orchestral Band. 
Prices, Is. to 5s. THOUSANDS OF FREE SEATS. — General 
Manager, Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


M°0kE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


ST. JAMES'’S HALL, 
MAGNIFIC — sUCC ESS of the 


ry 
N CAPE and V ADSO, Per LIPSE of the SUN, by the Splendid 
Passenger Steamer ‘“* MIRA ‘omprehensive itinerary, reasonable 
rates. Agents, P. H. Matthiessen and Co. 


HoorPys G COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


THE celebrated effec tual cure without 
internal gta Wholesale Agents, w. 
EDWARDS and SON, Victoria Street, London, whose 
names are engraved on ah ti *vernment Stamp. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price e 4s. per Bottle. 


ASTHMA, 





, Newcastleeon-Tyne. 








Ww. 
GIGANTIC THIRTY-FIRST 
NNUAL CARNIVAL PROGRAMME. 


Nightly ott 8, and Mondays, Wednesda ays, and Saturdays at 3. 
Manager, Mr. LAWRENCE BROUGH. 

REAL ICE SKATING at NIAGARA HALL, 

/ ST. JAMES’S PARK STAT 


TON. 
The Largest and Finest Skating Rink in the World. 
“See to Skating We as 


((0UGHS, COLDs, 
| ania HITIS, and NEURALGIA. 





| en ‘OLLIS BROWNE'S ; % to 1, 38. ; 3 to 6.30, 5s. .f 
° CHLORODY a — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood Admissiim te Beier ny and Skating Hail ‘ana i Anorama : 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- Ito}, 1s; St 8 to ll, 
doubtedly the inventor of Cnierolyne: that the whole story PRS “CL, ee ORC HESTRA. 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrne, and 


he regretted to say it had been sworn the ‘ Times,” 


ym dod 13, 1864. 

D«.. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. — The Right Hon. Earl Russell com- 

municated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that 

he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 

of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne. See ‘ Lancet, 

Dec. 3i, 1863. 


a... &.: COOGBIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. — Extract from the ‘* Medical Times.” 
Jan. 12, 1866: ‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, it would not be thus singularly popular dld it not supply 
a want and fille place. x 


})*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 


Goaghs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 

c. 

1 R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 

Diarrhoea, &c. 


RK. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 

words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 

stam Overwhelming medical weeks: accompanies each 

Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. AVENPOR 33. Great 

Russell Street, Plecmusbary, London, Ped in Bottles, 1s. 1jd., 
. Od , 48. 6d., and 11s, 


to.—See 


JOHN WALKER, “WATCH and C LOCK 
77, CORNHILL, gtk REGENT STREET. 


Chronometer balance, £5 5s. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in great variety. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 


(THE NEW REVIEW for APRIL 


will contain an Important Article by 
MR. 


CHARLES LEONARD 


Chairman of the Transvaal National Union. 


(THE (‘ASE FOR THE U TTLANDERS. 


from 




















THE NEW REVIEW for APRIL 

will contain : 

THE CASE FOR THE UITLANDERS. By Charles Leonard. 

THE PLATTNER STORY. By H. G. Wells, 

ON AN OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN’S BOOK, 

COROT. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 

CANDOUR IN BLOGRAPHY. By Wilfrid Ward. 
And Six other Articles by Well-Known Writers. 


THE NEW PEVIEW. 
me Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 





By F. Anstey, 





Monthly, price 1s. 











London; Wat. Heinemann, 21, Bedfurd Street, W.C. 
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NDUS’S NEW NOVELS. 
FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘HE HARDING SCANDAL, will be Ready 


on April 1 in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s, net ; and at all L ibraries. 


| 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY 


| (mateo ant Wt BOOKSTALLS. 
BES 


1 





FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TLEY’S 


Each in 1 vol., 


‘HE MASTER OF TRENANCE, the New i Joes See 
‘| Novel by T. W. SPEIGHT. Author of “The Mysteries of ENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Heron Dyke,” is now ready, in 3 v lds. net; and at every B 


Library. 


LIVING LIE (** Mensonges ”’ 


THE BEST WORKS 
ACH YEAR. 


SELECTED FROM AMONG 
OF FICTION OF E: 


By PAUL 











Noortaxp IDYLIS. By GRANT ALLEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 


“ This is really a charming ‘book, full of information conveyed. in 
& most attractive fashion, and written in a style which betrays the 
most sympathetic and loving interest in the fauna and flora whose 
nature and ways are described.""—Glasgow Herald. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 
J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH OF 
BERNA BOYLE. 
Lady G. FULLERTON. 


London: 214, Piccadilly, W 


B LACK WOOD’S MAGAZIN 


No. 965. — = a 1896. — 2s. 6d. 
HILDA STRAFFORD: A C ‘AL APORNTAN 
Harraden.— A HEROINE OF THE RE 
Zimmern. — CHURCH PARADE. AN t NC 
A_ ROMANCE OF HIGH POL ITICS. — PE RSONAL RE MINIS. 


Cuarro and Wrinpvs, 
E. 
FEN COURT, 
aby Beatrice 


by ae 


STORY. 


CENCES TOUCHING OPIUM-SMOKING. — OUR VILLAGE in sai conde weed . 7 
ot a1 >HANTAS SLES. by Alice Mackay. as, Tou | TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
7 HOO ne 8 AS Tit tE.—SIR SA ERGUSON'S - anon - 
IFF IECE OF PRESC MPTION, by R.S.V.P.—RECENT | By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
HOME-POLITICS IN GERMANY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
SEAFORTH. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Wititam Biackwoop and lows, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
T}‘HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL, By 
CONTENTS : | 5 RST F 4 
EIGHT PRESIDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By HER DEAREST FOE 


THE 
WHICH SHALL 
JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition). 


WOOING O'T. 
IT BE? 


Frederick Wedmore. With preenite one other Illustrations. 
HEAR THOU MY TALE. (Poem.) y John Eglinton. 
DR. NANSEN’S POLAR EXP EDITIC N. By Herbert Ward. | 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
An APRIL HOLI DAY. By Phil Robinson. 


B 
ecil Aldin df 
HOLY INNOCENTS. 


Illustrations by 


THE TORTURE OF TRAINED ANIMALS BR "si B 
. TORT c OF Ss. y 8. L. su , oT, r THR , "Cnwa 
Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. nen. | LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 
WINTER AND SUMMER IN THE TRENCHES OF SEBASTO Seer PARK py 
v IMME 7 CHES OF 8 STO- - 771% , oWROETTsaa + 
POL. By reese t m Capen, t Illustrations by William Simpson. NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION, 
JESSIE TREN( EXPERIMENT. By E. Rentoul Esler. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 






llustrations e ) Rs Reaso) 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES: A RAILWAY MINSTREL. 
. D. Symon. Illustrations by Louis Gunnis. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 





FOR EVER. By Gilbert Burgess. Illustrations by W. D. Almond. - T T 
YOU SAY YOU LOVE ME. Iliustration by Robert Sauber. | BY Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
A PEEP AT SANDRINGHAM. By Constance Beerbohm. Illus- THE INITIALS, | QUITS! 


trations by Herbert Railton. 
A yy gy Re aoa ra By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 


Albert E. Ste 
A SUP ERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


Illustrations by 


: 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


MISS SHAFTO, 


Tilustration 


| by Gilbert James. : 
1A cds Tay TAXIDE RMIST. By A. J. Goodson. Tustrations | A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER, 
| TO BAPFODILA. Tilustration by W. B. Robinson. MAJOR AND MINOR, 


THE SPLENDID SHILLING. 
by Gunning King. 

Office of “Tue Itivstratep Loxpon News,’ 

Just Published. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 

YOUT AND ITS CURE. By J. COMPTON 

BURNETT, M.D. “The author has had a wide experience 

in Gout, and presents us with a very readable little book.’’"—County 

Gentleman. London: James Epps and Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, 

and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


YAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. [ropered by an 
| experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribéd by the most 
eminent Skin posters. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
| xoeT PAR UABLE 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


Bee ATION.—Information and Advice as 

to Schools or Tutors may be obtained. FREE OF CHARGE, 
by_ sending a statement of requireme nts to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,., 
8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


K°2 ZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 


4 from the system. Ec? 7ema oerety eradicated. Send stamped 


By Shan F. Bullock. Ilustrations 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF 
MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE. 


E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS: AND HOW HF WON IT. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 


* 198, Strand, W.C. 
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ENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Selected from among the Best Works of Fiction of 
each year. 
Each Volume can be obtained separately in crown 8yo 
cloth, price 6s., at all Booksellers’ and Railway Book- 
stalls in the United Kingdom, and at all the leading 








ene envelope to Wane < Eczema axp Anata Cure Co., Ltd., Booksellers’ and Importers’ in the Colonies, and at the 
Sh Somaawt Otreet.. London, W. NO ) CURE, ‘NO PA FAS. Railway Bookstalls in India and Australia. 
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N? MORE ASTHMA Medals. and admitted tw be 
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Particulars gratis and pointy ree fr rom 
DR. CLERY, MARSEILLEs, FRANCE. 


ICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Colonel Sir H. Colvile, of the Grenadier Guards, is, 
apparently, as fond of the stage as ever. He is the author 
this year of the musical romance produced with great 
success at Chelsea Barracks in aid of various deserving 
charities immediately connected with the Brigade of Guards. 
I rather fancy that Sir Henry Colvile’s first appearance on 
any stage must have-been at the Gaiety in April 1878, when 
an amateur pantomime was performed in aid of the Eurydice 
Fund, and realised about £400.- The-pantomime was 
specially written for the occasion by Robert Reece, W. 8. 
Gilbert, and Frank Burnand. The subject of the play was 
‘*The Forty Thieves,” and in the harlequinade William 
Yardley made an admirable clown; Gilbert was the most 
solemn, accurate, and deliberate of harlequins; and the 
pantaloon was old. Knox Holmes, who. had figured in 
innumerable amateur performances at a far earlierdate. In 
the cast were also Archie Stuart Wortley (Hassarac), C. P. 
Colnaghi (Abdallah), and Henry Colvile, the most active, 
agile, and comical of policemen. The first amateur panto- 
mime in which the same Knox Holmes appeared was at the 
Olympic in 1855. Albert Smith, the novelist and enter- 
tainer, originated the idea mainly for the sake of seeing 
** Joe Robins” as clown. On this occasion John Bidwell, 
of the Foreign Office, was harlequin ; Arthur Smith, the 
brother of Albert, was pantaloon ; and Edmund Yates, the 
‘**lover”’—the swell who was always harlequin’s un- 
successful rival in columbine’s affections in the palmy 
days of Joey Grimaldi. Of that famous troupe, that 
included Tom Taylor, Palgrave Simpson, 
Patty Oliver, and Rosina Bright, I do not 
think one member survives. The pantomime 


THE 


pathetic; and by Miss Kate Phiilips, whose fiirtations with 
the bo’sun recalled the glorious old nautical days at the 
Surrey. And this reminds me of a good story. <A rather 
dull nautical play was in progress in the old Dick Sheppard 
days at the Surrey, and it had the effect of sending a 
Jewish gentleman to sleep in the pit. Suddenly he was 
awakened out of his slumbers by an enthusiastic. cry, 
‘*A sail! a sail!” The awakened Jew rubbed his eyes 
and murmured, ‘‘ A sale! a sale! and s’elp me, I’ve not 
got a catalogue !” 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


——————— 


TOM HUGHES. 
It says much for the hold which the author of ‘‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays” had on the public for fifty years 
that he was never known as Thomas Hughes; and that 
most people, except in strict professional circles, found it 
quite impossible to call him Judge Hughes. No author in our 
time has enjoyed so widespread and enduring a popularity 
on account of a single book. Mr. Hughes published a con- 
siderable number of volumes. Only the other day were 
reprinted the letters of ‘* Vacuus Viator,’ which he wrote 
in the Spectator at intervals since 1862, but to none of these 
works was accorded the success which rewarded his first 
essay in literature. ‘‘Tom Brown” remains the classic of 
public-school life. Its sequel, ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
had none of its attraction. Mr. Hughes painted Rugby 








under the reign of Dr. Arnold, whose pupil he was, 


Court judge for the Chester Circuit. His latter years were 
distinguished by unabated zeal for philanthropy, in which 
he consistently showed that excellent common-sense which 
is not always associated with philanthropic ambition. The 
muscular Christianity of which his friend Charles Kingsley 
was the chief exponent has not, perhaps, left a detinite 
impression on modern thought; but it was a frame of 
mind, not a creed, as Mr. Birrell once said of certain 
political principles; it was the attitude of the average 
layman who had neither time nor inclination to vex himself 
with theological problems: and it had in Tom Hughes a 
representative who retained to the end of his long life the 
affectionate esteem of a multitude of his countrymen 


THE ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA. 

In Egypt at the present moment there is a considerable 
amount of bustle among the Khedive’s Government officials 
in the War Office department, while the Sirdar, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir H. H. Kitchener, with the British 
officers of his staff or holding regimental commissions, 
has completed and partly executed the arrangements 
for the force to be assembled at Wady Halfa at the 
beginning of next week. The Ist Battalion of the 
North Staffordshire Regiment left Cairo by~ railway, 
for Assouan, on Sunday last, and Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
with Major Wingate, Slatin Pasha, and Captain 
Watson, aide - de-camp, started in the evening of the 
same day. The whole force will eventually comprise three 
battalions of British troops, ten thousand Kgyptian native 
and Soudanese regular infantry, under British officers, and 

an irregular corps of seven thousand 

Bedouins or Arabs, besides field artillery, 

machine guns, and some light cavalry and 





was so successful that it was repeated before 
the Queen and the Prince Consort at Drury 
Lane, much to the delight of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, who was then a lad of four- 
teen, and even then an experienced playgoer. 

The Guards’ Play at Chelsea Barracks 
never fails to bring out some specially good 
acting, singing, or dancing on the part of 
some of the amateurs. The chief feature of 
the play this year is the remarkable acting 
talent shown by Mrs. Wheler, who at once 
made a mark. There is very little trace of 
the amateur in her acting. Her hands, 
instead of being in the way, as is often the 
case with amateurs, are eloquent, and she 
shows both style and piquancy. I am told 
that this is Mrs. Wheler’s first excursion 
into comic opera. Hitherto she has taken 
serious parts, notably Dora, in *‘ Diplomacy,” 
a performance which I regret I never saw. 
Mr. George Nugent is an old hand at this 
pleasant fun, and is, of course, a huge 
favourite with the pit and gallery, composed 
of the rank and file of the Guards, their 
wives, sweethearts, and children; and among 
the other successful performers were Sir A. 
Webster, Captain Macdonald, Mr. Larking, 
and Captain Baden-Powell, Lady Colvile, 
Miss Howard Pawley, and Mrs. Paston 
Cooper. To myastonishment, no one seemed 
to suffer the slightest nervousness or stage 
fright. They were all like old stagers. 

We all went to the Olympic the other 
evening expecting to be deeply impressed 
with the new nautical drama called ‘‘ True 
Blue,” which was to revive the glorious 
days of T. P. Cooke and Dick Sh »ppard, 
with this difference, that we were to see a 
real ship this time, real sailors, real dis- 
cipline, and the kind of daily routine that 
goes on to-day on an armed cruiser. To tell 
the truth, the detail and the discipline were 
so mixed up with funny incidents that hearty 
laughter took the place of surprise. It was 
a drama without a thrill in it, for the sensa- 
tion of the lady in the boiler could not fail 





camelry to act as scouts in the desert. It 
will require, probably, a month at Wady 
Halfa before a sufficient number of trans- 
port camels for the conveyance of stores 
can be collected, and the advance of the 
main body of this expedition may be 
deferred until after the hot season, unless 
the enemy should appear to be gathering 
in large numbers around Dongola. The 
point first occupied is Akasheh, eighty 
miles beyond Sarras, where an old line 
of railway, laid down in former years and 
then abandoned, has been put in working 
condition for transport, alongside the Second 
Cataract of the Nile. Akasheh, which 
is at about one-third of the whole distance 
from Wady Halfa to Dongola, was occu- 
pied on Friday week by Major Collinson’s 
advanced party of Colonel Hunter’s force, 
who immediately began to construct a 
fort there, and reinforcements, with stores 
of all kinds, were immediately forwarded 
to them from Sarras. ‘This position will 
be strongly held; but there is another 
and shorter practicable route to Dongola, 
through several oases, from Toski, fifty 
miles from Wady Halfa, to the west bank 
of the Nile below the Third Cataract. No 
signs of the enemy have yet been perceived, 
nor have any rumours of hostile approach 
been heard in the camp. 


BANQUET TO 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 


It is the custom of Irishmen in London to 
finish the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day 
with a dinner, and this year the wonted 
ceremony, which was held in the King’s 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, was identified 
with a banquet given as a compliment 
to Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., on the 
occasion of his retirement from the leader- 
ship of the Anti-Parnellite party in the 
House of Commons. Mr. John Dillon, 
M.P., Mr. McCarthy’s successor in office, 








to turn out a comical scene. It would appear 
that before sailing from a port in Spain 
an English man-of-war accidentally shipped 
three most delightful stowaways. One 
was a female bull-fighter, passionately in 
love with the gallant English naval officer who was 
responsible for the safety of the ship. In the attractive 
personage of Mrs. Cecil Raleigh this Andalusian beauty 
proceeds to vow vengeance against her hated rival, a sweet 
English girl, prettily played by Miss Laura Graves, who 
promptly conceals herself in the ship’s boiler in order to 
avoid a female vendetta. The trio is completed by merry 
Kate Phillips, an attractive waiting-maid, who joins the 
game of puss-in-the-corner by hiding in a huge ottoman, 
which is promptly conveyed, lady's-maid and all, to the 
Captain’s cabin. All the elements of farce are there when 
a jealous officer, who has had a rival promoted over his 
head, comes in to the Captain’s cabin and finds him 
now in the arms of the female bull - fighter, now in 
the embraces of the General’s daughter, now trying 
to explain how a lady’s- maid got into his cabin 
trunk. ‘‘ This shall go to the Admiralty,” groans the 
supplanted officer, who is not included in this board- 
ship romance, much to his disgust; and it is not until the 
feverish Spaniard has been incarcerated in a water-tight 
compartment, and the female mystery solved, that Mr. 
William Rignold gets his chance of showing the audience 
how admirably he can grasp a telling and effective situation. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Rignold, this capital scene occurred 
when half the audience had gone home to- bed, and the 
majority of the critics were off to work, seeing that the 
curtain was not rung down until midnight; but they can 
take it from me that the scene of reconciliation between the 
brother-officers was excellently played both by Mr. William 
Rignold and Mr. Bucklaw, and proved the most pathetic 
incident ef the long evening. By this time, no doubt a 
good hour has been cut out of the play, and action 
has taken the place of drag. All that could be 
done for this curious drama was certainly done by Mrs. 
Cecil Raleigh, who has never before appeared to such 
advantage; by Miss Laura Graves, who was prettily 
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LATE MR. THOMAS HUGHES, 
Avtuor or “Tom Brown’s Scnoo.pays.” 


THE Q.C., 


him 


and whose ideas, in many respects, dominated 
, 


all his life. The infinite superiority of ‘‘Tom Brown’ 
to the mass of fiction which followed in its wake was due to 
a robust manliness. There is in Tom Hughes’s work none 
of the sickliness which writers. who thought they were 
following his pattern mistook for moral purpose. The 
tone of the great Rugby epic was wholesome, but it was 
not namby-pamby. Its hero was not the model boy who 
shrinks from a pugilistic encounter as from a barbarism 
which would shock his mamma. Tom Brown could give 
hard knocks on occasion, and it is probable that these 
knocks are more faithfully remembered by his admirers 
after many years than anything else in his career. There 
are two great fights of boyish champions in English fiction. 
One is the encounter between William Dobbin and Reginald 
Cuff, in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” ; and beside that Homeric combat 
may be set the memorable triumph of Tom Brown. But 
the story of Rugby has associations of another character. 
It belongs to the atmosphere which made Dr. Arnold’s rule 
the blossoming time of the Broad Church movement. The 
author, in his schooldays, was the companion of Matthew 
Arnold, Clough, and Stanley, whose personality is easily 
recognisable in ‘‘Tom Brown,” pot ss the character of 
Arthur. Hughes carried into his public life the spirit 
of the doctrine which exalted good works above dogmas. 
He was amongst the foremost in many movements which 
aimed at the social well-being of the masses of the people. 
He threw himself with great energy into an enterprise, 
unfortunately miscaleulated, though the intention was 
excellent. This was a settlement in Texas, designed to 
provide a field for the energies of young men who felt 
themselves cabin’d and confin’d in the Mother-country. 
After leaving Oxford, Mr. Hughes was called to the Bar, in 
1848. In 1865 he entered Parliament as member for 
Lambeth, and in 1868 he was returned for Frome, which 
he represented till 1874. In 1882 he was appointed County 


presided, and the company consisted of 
some three hundred ladies and gentlemen of 
Irish nationality. The word ‘‘ nationality ” 
is used advisedly, for it was naturally in the 
air on this occasion, and the toast of ‘* Ireland a Nation,” 
proposed by the chairman in a characteristic speech, 
was drunk amid. much enthusiasm. The toast of 
‘‘Our Guest” was the signal for a demonstration 
which must have been highly gratifying to Mr. McUarthy. 
Mr. Dillon in suitable terms recalled the many services 
rendered by Mr. McCarthy to his party, and was followed 
by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., and Mr. Edward Blake, M.P., 
who also dwelt upon the many admirable qualities of the 
retiring leader, who has earned alike the gratitude of his 
party and the respect of his opponents. Mr. McCarthy 
responded in a pleasant speech, commending Mr. Dillon 
to his audienze, and announcing that he had no intention 
of giving up his seat in Parliament. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

Not for some years has there prevailed so generally, or 
down to so late a date in the period of training, such division 
of opinion as has this year been maintained concerning the 
probable result of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race. 
The merits and demerits of the rival crews have repeatedly 
been summed up and balanced against each other, but 
the process has by no means added confidence to prophecy. 
When they first arrived on the course, Cambridge impressed 
some excellent judges as the better crew; but Oxford 
subsequently improved so rapidly as to render such an 
opinion of but little account. The only assertion which can 
be made with confidence before the event is that both 
crews are above the average. However, by the time these 
remarks meet the eye of the majority of our readers the 
time-honoured race, which never fails to excite the keenest 

ublic interest, will once more have been won—and lost. 

eanwhile, in accordance with our custom, we give the 
portraits of the two crews and sundry views taken during 
their daily practice. 











THE LATE ARCHDEACON 


Archdeacon George Anthony Denison, who lately kept the 
golden jubilee of his ministry at East Brent, died there 
last Saturday morning, blessed by his Bishop and beloved 
of all men. He was born at Ossington, Northampton- 
shire, at the end of 1805, the son of John Wilkinson, who 
took the name and fortune of his cousin, William Denison, 
of Leeds. Never, perhaps, was a testator’s fancy so well 
fulfilled, for the.name the Wilkinsons thus adopted they 
proeenen straightway to make illustrious. The eldest 
wother of the Archdeacon became the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and afterwards Lord 
Another brother was Bishop of Salisbury. 
brothers, Sir William was Governor of Madras, and 
Stephen was Deputy - Judge - Advocate. One sister 
married Speaker Manners Sutton, afterwards Lord 
Canterbury, and another married Sir Robert Phillimore. 
The future Archdeacon was educated at Eton—a “ happy 
boy at Drury’s”—and afterwards at Oxford, where he took 
a first-class at Christ Church and a Fellowship at Oriel. 
The Common Room at Oriel brought him into contact 
with Newman, Whately, Arnold, Hampden, and Hurrell 
Froude; but he himself thought it ‘‘ a dull place socially.” 
The Rey. Thomas Mozley did not hold that view, yet he 
speaks of Denison as *‘ contributing much to the life and 


DENISON. 


Ossington. 
Of other 


brightness of the Common Room in my time,” and 
recalls ‘‘ his handsome figure, his pleasant smile, his 


ever-ready wit.” 

The future Archdeacon took orders while he was still at 
Oxford, and his first curacy was at Cuddesdon, under 
Bishop Bagot. Six years later his brother, the Bishop, 
gave him the living first of Broadwindsor, and then the 
valuable one of East Brent, and in 1851 he was made 
Archdeacon of Taunton—-“the great Archdeacon of the 
West,” he was sometimes called. ‘‘St. George without 


the Dragon” was another epithet applied to him— 
by one of his brothers in allusion to his mInany 


combats and his absence of malice in even the violent 
prosecution of them. ‘* St. George with the drag-off” was 
Lord Lytton’s variation of the phrase, in allusion to the 
Archdeacon’s unbridled energy of speech. Very early did 
controversies begin. Oxford was already alive with them ; 
and the year 1851 witnessed what was, to some minds, 
a theological crisis, the Gorham decision. Denison was 
among the most eloquent to denounce it, but he did not. 
like his friends and fellows, Archdeacons Manning and 
Robert Wilberforce, carry his protest to the point of 
i His own Archbishop and himself were forced 
into litigation by a brother clergyman, who disapproved 
of Denison’s teaching on the Real Presence, and who saw 
him deprived of his vicarage and archdeaconry by one 
court only to be reinstated by another. The School Board 
system and the Higher Criticism of Scripture equally 
provoked the Archdeacon to battle. If he kept the 
School Board at a distance, he at least showed himself 
alive to the temporal as well as the spiritual needs of his 
flock ; and many hundreds of pounds were spent by him 
in improving the water-supply of the village. At the close 
of a long life of struggles and protests, the venerable 
Archdeacon passed away from the world with his hand 
raised in benison. 


secession. 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. 
With Mr. George Richmond, R.A. (retired) who died on 
March 19 in York Street, Portman Square, almost the last 
surviving link between the artists of the beginning of 
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THE LATE ARCHDEACON 


the century has been severed. Born at Brompton in 1810, 
he was an Academy student in 1825, and there and then 
became associated with the group of young men—-of whom 
John Linnell, Samuel Palmer, and Edward Calvert were 
the most prominent—who gathered round William Blake 
and listened with mingled awe and admiration to the 
mystic utterances of that artist, and criticised, probably, 
with greater freedom ‘‘the Ancient’s’”’ later drawings. 
In 1828 George Richmond went to Paris to pursue his 
studies, but returned in 1831, and at once began paint- 
ing’ portraits, chiefly in water - colours. It was in 
this medium that he painted the portrait of William 


GEORGE RICHMOND, B.A., IN HIS STUDIO. 
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Wilberforce, Sir Robert 
After several years < 
increasing commissions, 
tome, which lasted f 
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GLASTONBURY. 


Inglis, Lord Sidmouth, and others. 
f hard work, and constantly 
Richmond paid his first visit to 
x nearly three years (1837-40), 


and gave him opportunity of still further increasing his 


connection with the eminent men of the day. 


return to London he 


On his 
resumed his work as a portvait- 


painter, and for the next ten or twelve years devoted 


himself almost 


chalk and afterwards 
always graceful and 
traits were eminently 
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exclusively 


line — first in 
His style was 
his por- 


to that 
in water-colours. 
correct, and some of 
popular. ‘Their name _ inight 
almost be called legion, and 
zmong the subjects were many 
of the mest notable men and 
women of the middle perod 
of the century, including, to 
name but a few, Queen Adelaide, 
Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Darwin, Manning, New- 


man, and Lord Palmerston. In 
1846 he succeeded Sir W. A. 
Calleott, R.A., on the Council 
of the Schools of Design, and 
about this time he took up 
the use of oil-colours, which he 
subsequently employed in_ his 
more “official” portraits. Ile 


was elected an Associate in 1857, 
and a full Academician in 1866; 
and in 1871 was offered the 
Directorship of the National Gal- 
lery, a post which was again 
pressed upon him in 1874. He 
practically abandoned his pro- 
fession as a painter in 1881 
(subsequently resigning his mem- 
bership) on the death of his 
wife, Julia, daughter of Charles 
Heathcote Tatham, whom he had 
married at Gretna Green in 
1831; but in 1883 he executed a 
marble bust of Dr. Pusey, and in 
1887 he painted a portrait of 
Lord Salisbury for the Queen. 
Mr. Richmond's few works of 
sculpture are of sufficient artistic 
value to show that he might have 
won considerable distinction in 
the sister art had he chosen to 
devote himself to it. His monu- 
ment of Bishop Blomfield appro- 
priately links his name with St. 
Paul's Cathedral, from which that 
of his gifted son, Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond, will never pass away. 
Mr. Richmond was a man of rare 
social gifts, of discriminating 
taste and wide learning, both 
Universities recognising his 
qualifications by conferring upon 
him honorary degrees. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


PERSONAL. 

Lady Burton, whose death in her apartments in Baker 
Street occurred this week, had been an invalid for some 
time, al- 
though she 
retained till 
the last a 
buoyancy 
and spright- 
liness which 
belied her 
years, as did 

er appear- 
ance also. 
The daughter 
of an ancient 
Roman Cath. 
olic family, 
she encoun- 
tered some 
opposition 
when she 
married 
Captain Sir 
Richard 
Burton—a 
young Lieu- 
tenant in the 
Bom bay 
Their marriage was, 
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Tae cate Lavy Burroy. 


army when first she met him. 
however, a thoroughly happy one. Her husband was 
her hero throughout; she shared his dangers and 
fatigues as a traveller; and when he gratified her 
on his death-bed by receiving the last rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, she felt that she had fulfilled 
her life’s mission. Henceforth she was mostly inter- 
ested in the Arab-tent-mausoleum she erected over 
his remains at Mortlake, and in preparing a place for her 
own body, so that he and she, the two most restless and 
intrepid of travellers, might rest at last side by side. The 
period of his Consulate at Trieste she looked upon as the 
happiest of her life; but it was also a grief to her that 
her husband had not a greater share of official favour. 
Nevertheless, he had his reward in a large fame, in 
enduring friendships, and, above all, in the devotion of 
his wife, to whom, moreover, was assigned a Civil List 
pension of £150 a year. The sixteen thousand guineas 
he made out of his translation of ‘‘The Thousand and 
One Nights” he himself expended ; but a translation he 
made from the Persian, ‘‘ The Scented Garden,” and left 
in manuscript, was consigned to the flames by his widow, 
who did not think it fit for publication, and was willing 
to be a large pecuniary loser by her scruples. 


Lady Burton was a great supporter of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. She established 
a branch of it in Trieste, and she carried on, by letter, 
an enormous propaganda in this righteous cause. Her 
husband tolerated, even when he did not support, the 
enthusiasms of his wife ; and these, it must be owned, were 
chiefly in his own fayour. Even of his personal appear- 
ance she was the open admirer; and Leighton’s portrait of 
him, which admittedly smoothed away many ruggedne 
to flatter her whims, she finally returned to the artist as 
‘*too plain” to give her pleasure. 


Mr. Frank Power, the circumstances of whose death in 
the Soudan Mr. Morley, in the House the other night, 
admitted he had forgotten, will long be remembered as a 
link between two great men—-Gordon and Newman. To 
I'rank Power the General gave in Khartoum a copy of the 
Cardinal’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,” all scored by him in 
preparation for the approaching hour of his death. Frank 
Power posted the precious copy to his sister in Dublin, 
and it remains the most touching memento of Gordon's 
last days. Cardinal Newman was allowed to inspect it, 
and it ‘‘took away his breath” to find ‘‘ that a book of 
mine had been in General Gordon’s hands, and that the 
description of a soul preparing for death.” 

The diocese of Winchester has long felt the need of a 
Suffragan-Bishop, and now that Bishop Awdry has gone to 
Japan, the Bishop of Winchester has asked his old friend, 
the Rey. George Carnac Fisher, to come to his assistance, 
and the Crown has approved the appointment. Mr. Fisher 
has somewhat fallen out of the public ken since his 
resignation of the vicarage of Croydon in 1894, but he is 
a decidedly able man, and will be a great acquisition to 
the diocese of Winchester. He is a graduate of Oxford, 
and his first curacy was at St. James’s, Doncaster. In 
1870 he accepted a curacy at Dartford, where, oddly 
enough, his fellow-curate was Bishop Randall Davidson. 
He subsequently held several important benefices, but 
since 1894 he has been living in retirement. 


It is reported that Said Pasha, ‘Little Said,” who 
sought asylum at the British Embassy in Constantinople, 
and was persuaded by the Sultan to accept his assurances 
of disinterested friendship, has resolved to come to England. 
His friends say he is by no means easy in his mind under 
the blandishments of the Yildiz Kiosq. Should he manage 
to leave Constantinople, Said will not be the only exile from 
the Sultan’s benevolence. By-and-bye there will be quite a 
colony of distinguished Pashas in London and Paris. 

A number of M.P.s intend to spend their Easter 
vacation in Egypt. This is an ominous piece of news for 
Mr. George Curzon, who may see in it the prospect of a 
fine crop of questions to Ministers when the House of 
Commons reassembles. It will be interesting to know 
whether any of the M.P.s propose to accompany the Nile 
Expedition a little way, for their constituents may like. to 
be prepared for complications that would arise should any 
of these adventurous legislators fall into the hands of the 
Dervishes. 

Mr. William Q. Judge has departed this life. He 
was one of the coadjutors of Madame Blavatsky, and 
claimed to have inherited all her miraculous powers, 
together with what passed for the seals and the hand- 
writing of the Mahatmas. In other words, William Q. 
Judge was a particularly audacious but not very ex- 
pert impostor. The revelations of his practices led to 


convulsion in the Theosophical Society. Mrs. Besant called 
for an explanation, and Mr. Judge retorted by citing the 
authority of the Mahatmas, seals and all, for her deposi- 
tion. As Madame Blavatsky was said to have made astral 
communications after her death to Mrs. Besant, perhaps 
that lady will now receive the outpourings of William Q. 
Judge’s departed spirit. 

Mr. Chamberlain has to consider a knotty little Colonial 
question. He is invited by representatives of the Colonies 
to discuss the propriety of introducing a Bill to relieve 
people who have married their deceased wives’ sisters in 
Australia, New Zealand, or Canada, and the children of 
such unions, from the legal disabilities imposed on those 
who contract these marriages in this country. It is 
assumed that this can bedone without giving any advantage 
to the agitation in favour of legalismg marnage with a 
deceased wife’s sister in England. This is a point which 
ought to afford considerable exercise to the Colonial 
Secretary’s ingenuity. 

Mr. Balfour is not fortunate as a cyclist. He has had 
two accidents. He was upset not long ago in the Old Kent 
Road, and lately he had a nasty tumble, which gave him 
a sprained wrist. He has appeared in the House with his 
arm in a sling. His brother, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, strained the tendons of one foot when running up 
stairs, and has limped ever since—that is to say, physically, 
not politically. Mr. Chamberlain, who takes no exercise 
of any kind, presents a remarkable combination of physical 
and mental vigour. 

M. Menier, of chocolate fame, who is said to have 
bought the island of Anticosti on the river St. Lawrence, 
is also the proprietor of more than one newspaper in 
Paris. Some of the best French writers cultivate 
journalism on a little chocolate. What M. Menier is 
going to do with Anticosti is no more clear than the 
process by which he has become possessor of a large island 
which ought to belong to Canada. So far, the Chauvinists 
of Paris have not threatened us with an expedition of 
French sportsmen to Anticosti formidable enough to make 
a military diversion by way of answer to the expedition up 
the Nile. 

Baron Pollock has given another interesting illustration 
of judicial indifference to matters of everyday knowledge. 
In an election petition case there was a question about a 
political song, set to a popular tune, and Baron Pollock 
wanted to know what was the melody of ‘‘ Her golden 
hair was hanging down her back.” ‘This placed counsel 
in an awkward position, for it was impossible to enlighten 
the Judge without actually whistling or warbling. From 
this difficulty Mr. Jelf extricated himself by the remark- 
able assertion that he had never heard the tune, but was 
told that it was played on every street-organ. 


The concert given by the Bach Choir on Tuesday, 
March 24, had solely for its programme the St. John 
Passion music by Bach. A German singer, Mr. Cornelius 
Bakkes, had come over to England for the express pur- 
pose of taking the part of the Evangelist, as (it will be 
remembered) Mr. Kauffmann did some two or three years 
ago. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Bakkes, who is a very 
sincere and conscientious vocalist, did not persuade us that 
his very long and doubtless tedious journey was a sufficient 
quid pro quo for that which he gave to us. Miss Fillunger 
and Miss Hilda Wilson were both excellent; and Mr. David 
Bispham and Mr. Andrew Black interpreted their parts in 
an extremely distinguished manner, Mr. Black occasionally 
singing with an impressive majesty and a particular vocal 
beauty. Professor Stanford conducted. Hischoir washumbly 
obedient to his ruling, and the orchestra was excellent. 


Now that ‘‘winter’s rains and ruins are over,” the 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Ministers have received a strong mandate from the House 
of Commons for their Egyptian policy, in spite of the 
defection of Mr. Courtney and the uneasiness of some 
other Liberal Unionists. Mr. John Morley made a speech 
against the Nile Expedition. He could not see that it was 
warranted by any special danger tothe Egyptian frontier. The 
plea of making a diversion in fayour of Italy he discounted by 
the suggestion that the Italians at Kassala could not be 
relieved by an Egyptian force at Dongola, hundreds of miles 
away. He doubted whether eight thousand Egyptian troops 
could effect at the worst season of the year what Lord 
Wolseley needed seventeen thousand British troops to do a 
dozen years ago. Even if Kassala fell into the hands of the 
Dervishes, that could not be a serious menace to Egypt, 
for Kassala was in their possession for several years, and 
nobody minded. Did the Government design to reconquer 
the Soudan? Mr. Chamberlain replied that the ferment 
in the Soudan, caused by the Italian reverses, made 
the Nile Expedition imperative. An advance to Dongola 
might or might not be required. The expedition would push 
on if it met with slight resistance ; but if the Dervishes 
should happen to be in great force, there would be a 
prudent pause. Anyway, no part of the Soudan which 
might be retaken would be given up, and a railway would 
be constructed to the point already occupied by the 
Egyptian forces. The Opposition contended that this 
statement showed a dangerous hesitation in the policy of 
the Government. Mr. Balfour replied, in effect, that a 
forward policy in the Soudan was essential to the interests 
of Egypt, but that it must be carried out by degrees. A 
very large majority supported this view. ‘The first of 
the legislative measures of the Ministry proved to 
be a Bull for the permanent exclusion of live cattle from 
countries where the Agricultural Department believed cattle 
disease to prevail. Hitherto, this exclusion has been 
administrative ; now it is to be statutory, and cannot be 
removed without an Act of Parliament. The Opposition 
contended that the Bill was Protection for the British 
cattle-breeder. Some of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment interested in the agricultural interest which is 
dependent on the feeding of imported cattle took the 
same view. Others agreed with Mr. Walter Long that 
the protection complained of was simply a_ necessary 
precaution against cattle disease. In the end the Govern- 
ment had a majority of 149 for the second reading, partly 
owing to the defection of many Irish members from the 
Liberal side. In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor 
introduced a curious Bill for preventing the publication 
of indecent matter in law reports. The ot ee are to 
decide what should be published and what should not—a 
responsibility which the Lord Chief Justice, speaking for his 
colleagues on the Bench, vigorously repudiated. He argued 
that no Judge could determine off-hand what evidence 
was unfit for publication in time to prevent the reporters 
from making use of it. The Bill, in his judgment, was 
wrong in principle and unworkable in practice. It was 
read a second time on the understanding that changes 
would be made in Committee. 


NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AT SALFORD. 
The Duke and Duchess of York have lately been indefatig- 
able in the particular form of royal well-doing which 
consists in laying foundation-stones and presiding at the 
opening ceremonies of public institutions; and the keen 
interest and pleasure which they take in the discharge of 
such duties have won them golden opinions on all sides. 
On March 24 their Royal Highnesses opened the new 
Infirmary at Lancaster, and on the following day per- 
formed the same ceremony for the new ‘Technical 




















THE NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AT SALFORD, OPENED BY THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK ON MARCH 25. 


garden becomes once more a centre of interest in many an 
English home. All who have a taste for horticulture will 
be interested by the copiously illustrated catalogues of 
flower and vegetable seeds issued for the current year by 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Richard Smith and Co., 
of Worcester, whose enterprise has won many a success in 
every department of flower-garden and_ kitchen-garden 
alike. The most recent catalogues issued by the firm con- 
tain plentiful instructions for the culture of all kinds of 
garden produce, and the remarks on vegetables in relation 
to the table will be especially useful to housekeepers. The 
many illustrations of all kinds of flowers are admirably 
executed. The catalogue of farm seeds also issued from 
the St. John’s Nurseries is equally comprehensive in its 
agricultural interest. 


Institute at Salford. This institute is the outcome of 
a municipal resolution passed soon after the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889, and its object is to provide 
technical instruction for the artisan class of the borough. 
The handsome new building, of which Mr. Henry Lord i: 
the architect, is in Renaissance style, and contains a large 
pubiic hall, besides a number of class-rooms and lecture- 
rooms capable of accommodating some two thousand 
students at the same time. Separate laboratories are 
devoted to such branches o7 nly as chemistry, photo- 
graphy, cookery, and wood-carving. A spacious dining- 
room and a library are also included in the well-planned 
building, and there is a separate room for the use of women 
students.- Headquarters so commodious should do much 
for the promotion of technical studies in the district. 








Her Majesty the Queen, at the Hdétel Cimiez, Nice, 
accompanied by Princess Christian and Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and by Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg (who is at the adjacent Villa Liserb with her children), 
Princess Louis of Battenberg and Prince Francis Joseph, has 
been enjoying drives amid the delightful scenery of that neigh- 
bourhood. Prince Victor of Schleswig-Holstein is expected 
to join the royal party. On March 18 Lord Cross arrived 
as Minister in attendance. The Prince of Wales visited 
the Queen on that day, and next day Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. Her Majesty has received Princess 
Augusta of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and other visitors. The 
Prince of Wales is at Cannes, with his yacht, the Britannia, 
and the Duke of Cambridge also is there. 

The Princess of Wales, at Sandringham, with her 
daughters and her guest, Prince Charles of Denmark, was 
visited from Saturday to Monday by the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 


The Duke and Duchess of York on Wednesday, 
March 18, visited Leyton, in Essex, and performed the 
ceremony of opening the new Municipal and Technical 
Institute erected in that town. The Duke of York on 
Saturday presided at the annual meet- 
ing’ of the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution, Their Royal Highnesses 
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The French Minister of Foreign. Affairs, M. Berthelot, 
appears to have rather hastily committed his Government 
to an expression of disapproval upon this question, which 
had not been fully considered by M. Bourgeois and his 
colleagues in the Ministry, or which had not, at least, 
been formally propounded to them by the British Ambas- 
sador or by our Foreign Office. But there are no symptoms 
of active irritation, and I’rance seems rather disposed to 
wait for Russia to give her the cue to an opposition policy, 
while confessedly regretting that the opportunity of soon 
calling upon England to terminate her protectorate of 
Egypt is likely to be again deferred by the prospect of a 
renewed war in the Soudan. 

The German Emperor William II., with the Empress 
and their two eldest sons, left Berlin on Monday for a 
visit to Italy and Austria, going first to Genoa, where they 
embarked on board the imperial yacht Hohenzollern for 
Naples; they will make a voyage round the coasts of 
the Italian peninsula and Sicily, thence up the Adriatic, 
to meet King Humbert at Venice, after which their 
Majesties will proceed to Vienna, or will be met by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph at some other place in his 
dominions. The Emperor William has received, by General 
von Werder, special aide-de-camp to the Russian Emperor 
Nicholas II., an autograph letter expressing the most 
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Christian pity, not lessened, as he says, by ‘*‘ the deplorable 
and ignominious failure of Europe in its duties to Armenia 
and the East.” 



























The American United States Congress has been further 
occupying itself with debates on Cuba, to the serious dis- 
pleasure of Spain, but there is no sign that President 
Cleveland is disposed to act upon any resolution that 
may be jointly passed by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives calling for intervention. The House 
of Representatives has passed a vote of censure upon 
Mr. Bayard, the esteemed Ambassador of the United 
States in England, for having, in a lecture or address to 
the audiences at two literary institutions, criticised one or 
two points of taste or temper in his own countrymen. 
Mr. Bayard spoke again on Tuesday evening, at the 
dinner of the City of London Pension Fund, expressing 
the most friendly feeling towards England, and declaring 
that he would not change his tone. 


In South Africa the preliminary judicial inquiry at 
Pretoria concerning the five Johannesburg ‘ Reform 
Union” leaders charged with a treasonable conspiracy 
against the Transvaal South African Republic, has resulted 
in their case being ordered for trial. They had been 
allowed bail, and permission was given to them to go to 
the Rand, to attend their business at 
the gold-fields; but this permission, 
granted by President Kruger, has for 
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unlawfully making war against the South African Republic 
of the Transvaal. Several witnesses were called to prove 
that Dr. Jameson had received and disobeyed the messages 
of Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, ordering him to desist from his hostile invasion of 
the Transvaal. The case was adjourned. 

Foreign politics are externally quiescent, but the 
journalists of Paris, Berlin, Cologne, Vienna, Rome, and 
St. Petersburg, with their reputed diplomatic informants, 
continue to hint at secret motions towards some change in 
the relations of Italy, apart from the Triple Alliance, to 
England, on account of the affairs of the Soudan; while 
the question of applying surplus funds of the Egyptian 
Treasury to the cost of the advance on Dongola, which 
requires the consent of the other Powers, is eagerly 
discussed. It is understood that Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, at the request of Great Britain, have intimated their 
consent; but France and Russia have not done so, and 
some politicians hold that such a measure cannot be taken 
without the unanimous approval of the six Powers, The 
sum asked for is half a million sterling, out of two millions 
and a half now kept in reserve by the Commissioners of the 
Caisse or Sinking Fund at Cairo, otherwise available for 
reducing the public debt of Egypt. If this money cannot 
be used for the present purpose, thé expenses of sending up 
the troops to Wady Halfa, and thence to Akasheh, and of 
maintaining them at Akasheh during the hot season, 
will be charged to the Khedive’s ordinary military expendi- 
ture, thereby lessening the chance of a surplus revenue 
for the next year. 


friendly sentiments, and some observers of Continental 
diplomacy predict a nearer approach to a mutual good 
understanding between the great monarchies. 

The European Powers, however intent upon adjusting 
their own relative positions, have certainly not yet con- 
trived to provide any remedy for the wretched condition of 
the Turkish Empire. Deplorable accounts of the continued 
sufferings of the Armenian population, sent in by the relief 
committees, and horrible descriptions of the scenes of 
slaughter.that took place a few months ago at Erzeroum 
and in many other towns and villages, fill columns of 
the daily newspapers. The butcherly massacres per- 
petrated by Turkish soldiers in that city, as related 
by the Daily Chronicle on Tuesday, almost equal those 
which are recorded of Spanish soldiers in the Netherlands 
about three centuries ago, Christendom and Moham- 
medanism bearing _— reproach for such inhuman acts. 
King Philip II. and the Duke of Alva furnish the nearest 
historical parallel to Sultan Abdul Hamed’s treatment of 
his subjects. Altogether, it may safely be estimated that 
in Asiatic Turkey within the past twelvemonth 70,000 
men, women, and children have been wantonly killed, with 
additional cruelties and foul outrages horrible to-imagine ; 
property to the value of several millions sterling has been 
destroyed ; and 200,000 people are now left starving ; this 
last figure being stated by the British Consul in an official 
report. The committee presided over by the Duke of Argyll 
and the Duke of Westminster has sent £31,000 to relieve the 
existing distress, but it needs £100,000 more, and Mr. 
Gladstone has written a letter on behalf of this claim to 





























region called the Soudan is all that lies to.the south of | 
Nubia—as far as you please, to the Equatorial Lakes, and 
to the west, beyond Kordofan and Darfur, over the Bahr- 
el-Gazal, and eastward to the Red Sea coast; but now, 
with reference to the existing interests and opportunities 
of Egypt, the political view of it cannot well extend 
beyond Khartoum and the fifteenth degree of north lati- 
tude. ‘The enemy with whom both the British Protectorate 
of Egypt, on the Nile frontier, and the Italian colony 
of Erythrea, at Massowah, have to contend is_ the 
desolating tyranny of the Mahdist Khalifa, resident 
at Omdurman, close to Khartoum, with the maraud- 
ing Dervish raids of his subordinate Emir, Osman 
Digna, all over the eastern territory, from the Nile 
at Berber to the seaports of Souakin and Massowah. It 
was this Osman Digna—no contemptible foe as a barbaric 
warrior —against whom the British troops at Souakin, 
under Generals Stephenson, Valentine Baker, and Sir 
Gerald Graham, fought several fierce conflicts at El Teb 
and other places, and around the forts of Sinkat and Tokar. 
He is reported to be now moving against the Italian 
garrison of Kassala, which is an important town, situated 
in the middle of the Eastern Soudan, between the Nile, ; 
with Khartoum and Berber, and the Red Sea coast, with 

Massowah and Souakin, distant from each of those places 

rather less than three hundred miles. It must be quite 
evident that the defeat and expulsion of Osman Digna will 
be needful to the security of the Nubian frontier ; and then, 
a combined final advance from Berber and Kassala will 
ensure the conquest of um. 
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THE DYNAMITE EXPLOSION AT JOHANNESBURG: HOMELESS AND WOUNDED SHELTERED AT THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW-YARD. 


Facsimile of a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 





Photo by Symmons and Thiele. 


BANQUET TO MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., ON HIS RETIREMENT FROM THE LEADERSHIP OF THE ANTI-PARNELLITE PARTY. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

I HEAR GOOD NEWS AT LAST. 
Time passed on, and more months went by before we—I 
mean dear Miss Fairfax and myself—heard anything. of 
her brother, my Lieutenant, as I still always thought of 
him, although we had occasional letters from him in which 
we heard that he was a regular visitor to Newgate Prison, 
and that he had procured many indulgences for Mary, who 
was now quite restored to health, and sent her loving duty 
to her former mistress and her kind remembrances to 
myself, 

We had from Port Jackson. Lieutenant 
King had again taken charge of Norfolk Island, and that 
settlement was flourishing under his wise rule. This 
gentleman was on his way out from England as we were 
returning home in the Gorgon, and, by his personal efforts 
with the Government during his short stay in England, 
had done a great deal for the new country. Major Ross, 
my old commandant, became recruiting officer at the dépét, 
where, I have no doubt, he turned out some good soldiers 
to serve their King and country; for although I cannot say 
I ever liked so stern and hard a gentleman, yet he was an 
excellent officer—but yet I was very glad to get away from 
him. 

Governor Phillip, so my Lieutenant wrote, left the 
settlement in the Atlentic on the eleventh of December, 
1792, and arrived in England in the summer of 1793; and 
in July of that year he resigned his post, and Sydney—for 
so the settlement is now called—lost the best and bravest 
gentleman that ever stepped foot into it. After he left, 
two officers of the New South Wales Regiment —which to 
my mind was a very indifferent body of men when com- 
pared to my old corps—in turn became Governors. ‘These 
were Colonel Gore and Captain Patterson; and then, early 
in 1794, Captain Hunter, with whom I had sailed so often, 
was appointed Governor. But all this is history, which 
you can read for yourselves. 

As I have said, things went on very much as usual 
with us at Solecombe, until, on the twenty-eighth of May, 
1793, I read in the Portsmouth paper this very startling 
piece of news— 


news, too, 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant a free 
pardon to Mary Bryant, who, accompanied by several male 
convicts, escaped from Botany Bay and traversed upwards of 
three thousand miles by sea in an open boat exposed to 
tempestuous weather. 


This was joyful news, but in another part of the paper 
I read something which I could have robbed of the mystery 
which the printer seemed to think surrounded it. This is 
what he wrote— 


The female convict who made her escape from Botany Bay 
and suffered the greatest hardships during a voyage of three 
thousand leagues, and who was afterwards retaken” and 
condemned to death, has been pardoned and released from 
Newgate. In the story of this woman there is something 
extremely singular. A gentleman of high rank in the army 
visited her in Newgate, heard the details of her life, and for 
that time departed. The next day he returned, and told the 
old gentleman who keeps the prison that he had procured her 
pardon, which he showed him, at the same time. requesting 
that she should not be apprised of the circumstance. The 
next day he returned with his carriage, and took off the poor 
woman, who almost expired with the excess of gratitude. 


You may well imagine that I was pleased enough to 
read this, although all that was printed was not. strictly 
true; but I knew very well that. Mary was pardoned, and 
that my master had succeeded, and so I cared nothing for 
the rest. 





[We understand from Mr. Louis Becke, who writes to us from 
Sydney, New South Wales, that the above story was written by 
him in collaboration with Mr. Walter Jeffery, and that it will be 
published under their joint names in volume form.] 











By the same boat that brought to the island the Ports- 
mouth papers came letters from Mr. Fairfax to his sister 
and myself, confirming the news of Mary’s pardon, and 
telling us that he would soon pay us avisit, and bring us 
all particulars and much that would interest us. 

Miss Fairfax was as pleased as myself at hearing the 
news, and wrote a very kind letter, which before sending 
she read to me, offering to take Mary back to her service, 
and telling her brother that now the goodness of his heart 
had succeeded in procuring Mary’s pardon, ‘twas time for 
him to return to the island and settle on his estate, ‘‘ for,” 
she said, ‘‘although Mr. Dew hath been, and is still, of 
very great service to me, and is most anxious to help me 
all in his power, yet 
*tis cruel that I should 
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attention to my deportment when in the society of Miss 
Fairfax. So, being very handsomely dressed in one of my 
new suits, which had cost each two pounds sterling, I set 
out, and, reaching the Manor House, was shown into the 
drawing-room. 

There, in the middle of the room, stood my master, 
holding by the hand Mary, who looked so beautiful again 
that I at first scarce knew her. As I entered the room he 
stepped forward, and still holding Mary by the hand, said 

‘* Here you are, friend Dew, come and be introduced to 
my wife, your old acquaintance, Mary.” 

I was so astonished by this wonderful event being 
sprung upon me in this sudden manner that I stood stock 





be so hard upon his 
time and good-nature. 
So do you hasten back, 
my dear brother.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MR. FAIRFAX SUR- 

PRISES ME VERY 

MUCH, AND I BEGIN 

TO ASSOCIATE WITH 

PEOPLEOF QUALITY. 
Two months had gone 
by, and we’had heard 
nothing more of the 
Lieutenant, save from 
a short note which he 
had written to Miss 
lairfax, telling her 
not to expect him for 
Three 
weeks had passed since 
this letter came, and 
both Miss Fairfax and 
[ wondered at hearing 
nothing further, when 
one day I received a 


some weeks, 


message to say that 
Mr. Fairfax wanted 
me at the Manor 
Ilouse. Before setting 
out, I spent some little 
time over my attire, as, 
since I had begun to 
see Miss Fairfax so 
often, I deemed it 
proper that I should 
dress in a more befit- 
ting manner than that 
which I had been 
accustomed to. In- 
deed, on Mr. Fuirfax’s 
advice, I had had two 
suits made in‘ South- 
ampton -by his) own 
tailor, and Miss Fair- 
fax had told me that 
they became me very 
I was never a 
vain man, but, of 
course, I could not 
help knowing that, 
as far as looks and 
build went, there were 
few men in the island 
to whom - Providence 
had been kinder; and, 
indeed, as I was now 
in a comfortable posi- 
tion, I began to try 
and improve myself 


well. 
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Leaving me standing ali confusion in the middle of the room. 
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still like a fool, and said nothing. Then my old master, 
after waiting a moment, clapped me on my back and said, 
**Oome, Will Dew, won't you congratulate me?” 

I really must have lost my senses, for I stood to 
attention just as in the old days, and saluted, and just 
muttered, as if I were giving the countersign on sentry 
duty, ‘* Yes, Sir, I congratulate you.” 

Mr. Fairfax laughed outright at me, and said, ‘‘ Hang 
me if I don’t believe you ’re jealous !”’ 

Then Mary held out her hand to me, and said she, ‘‘ No, 
no, Mr. Dew is very much surprised that his old friend and 
dear master could so have forgotten his rank to take com- 
passion upon poor me, and let his pity grow to a love so 
great that he 
could make 
me his wife; 
and, indeed, 

Il may he 
astounded 
news.” 
had 
taken her 
hand and was 
still . silent, 
looking now 
in her face 
andl seeing 
therein a look 
of quiet hap- 
piness such as 
I had 
see 


and 


never 
before ; 
now 
1 tha 
ull that 
had suffered 
had not 
alterel her, 
ind she 


still a beauti- 


so9 


was 


ful woman, a 
woman, in- 
deed that any 


nan might 


that 


ifter all, 
though my 
rich and well- 
born master 
had com- 
what 
many persons 


might call a 
great piece of 
folly, 


what 


and 
I knew 
showed ex- 
traordinary 
freedom of 
prejudice on 
his part, 
Mary was, as 
I had known 
in the old 
far 
the 
rus- 


days, 
above 
common 
tic, and she 


looked and 4 te F eset 


talked like a e “tee 
lady born. ee ‘ 
By and by i. —e 


we grew more “a _— 
com po sec d, 

and fell a- 

talking, and I 

noticed Miss 
Fairfax was 
not in the 
room and did not come in, though we were a long time 
together; and so I asked Mr. Fairfax if his sister had 
seen Mary 

He took me on one side and said, “‘ Yes, and there ‘s 
the devil to pay. My sister has sworn never to forgive 
either of us, and has shut herself up in her room, where 
she swears she will remain until she can get another 
room.” 

At this I expressed my sorrow that this marriage was 
to be the means of Miss Fairfax leaving the Manor. 

“ Oh, that will be all right,” said Mr. Fairfax. ‘‘ Mary 
and I are going away to London this afternoon, where we 
shall live for years, and my sister will remain here. You 
see, Dew, I am proud of my wife, but I know and she 
knows well enough that all the people about here will not 
take kindly to our marriage at first. You know they have 
not seen the world as we have, and so, like my sister, they 
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will have foolish prejudices, and so we are going to live in 
London for a time. Meanwhile, do you look after my sister 
and help her ali you can, and try to overcome her silly 
objections to my marriage.” 

And then I said farewell to them both, and they went 
away and remained in London for some years, until the 
Lieutenant was futher of three children, whose honoured 
names you know well enough, 

All this time [ remained a lonely man at my farm, with 
no companions save the old woman who kept house for me, 
and occasional visits from my sister and her family. Now 
and then I would spend an evening in the best parlour of 
the inn at Soleombe, with the persons of quality who 





Taking a very handsome seal and chain from his fob, he desired her to present it to me. 


frequented it, for I was now a man of substance, all things 
prospering with me. 

I still continued to be invited by Miss Fairfax to the 
Manor House, and she very frequently challenged me to a 
game of backgammon, and occasionally, accompanied by 
her old lady companion, she would ask me to escort them 
for a walk along the cliffs. These days were very bright 
spots in my life, and consoled me greatly for the quiet 
existence I led at the farm. 


XXXIX. 
BROTHER IN 
AND HAPPY EVENT 


CHAPTER 
MISS FAIRFAX OUTDOES HER 
ME, AND A VERY GREAT 
MY STORY TO AN END. 
And now, as I draw near to the close of this journal, I find 
it hard to tell you in words that are fitting the last great 
event of my life. 


SURPRISING 
BRINGS 


Ws 
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Although, as I have said, Mr, l’airfax was away in 
London for a great length of time, he did pay us a few 
flying visits at Soleombe; but did not bring his wife with 
him, although Miss Fairfax had become reconciled to the 
marriage, and all difference between them was at an end 
Indeed, although she was of a somewhat quick temper, she 
was very fond of her brother, and he of her, and latterly 
had often said to me that her brother did right, after all, 
in marrying the woman he loved. It was all the more to 
her credit that had quite forgiven her brother's 
marriage, for although she declares that it is not true, 
and that she had no desire to marry, yet both her brother 


she 


and myself sometimes thought that she was over-sensitive 
about it, and 
forthatreascn 
refused many 
handsome 
offers she re- 
ceived from 
the gentlemen 
whofrom time 
to time she 
became ac- 
quainted 
with. 

On one of 
these visits to 
Solcom be, 
Mr. Fairfax 
astounded me 
even more 
than he had 
done when he 
introduced ine 
to his wife. 
Ile had come 
over to my 
farm to spend 
the 
and we 


evening, 
were 
chatting over 
old times and 
havinga glass 
of grog to- 
gether when 
suddenly he 
upon 
me in this 
way: ‘* Look 
here, Dew, I 


opened 


have 
known you to 
be pretty 
much of a 
fool, and I’ll 
be hanged if I 
don’t think as 
grow 

you 
worse. 


always 


you 

oO ] d er 
grow 

Here you are 
leading this 
miserable, 
lonely life, 
the 


who 


and 

woman 
is willing to 
marry you is 
doing the 
same, and so 
you go on 
month after 
month. Mean- 
while, the 
years are 
passing by, 
and by the 
time you 
wake up to 
jhe fact (un- 
less she pro- 
poses; I don’t 
believe you 
ever will) the 
pair of you 
will be too old to make it worth while your mating.” 

“Why, what on earth are you driving at, Sir?” I 
asked. Even up to this time I could not help addressing 
the Lieutenant as ‘ Sir.” 

“If you were anything but a fool you would know 
that she can’t ask you to marry her, yet she has given you 
every signal that a woman in love can make. She asks 
your advice on every subject, whether you know anything 
of it or not, and I know—for you have told me in your 
letters—that she is always descanting to you on the 
mistake she made in once supposing that it was wrong 
for two persons to marry if they did not both happen to 
be born in the one station.” 

‘Great heavens, Sir, you don’t supppose that I could 
ever so far forget myself as to—to think of marrying 
with your sister!” 

‘Whenever are you going to forget that infernal 
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humility that, since two or three years of service in the 
Marines, has sv persistently stuck to you ?” 

‘* But, Sir, our positions, apart from that, are widely 
different, and your sister, if she knew we were thus dis- 
cussing her, would forbid me to speak to her again.” 

‘‘In the first place, our positions are not different. 
You are one of the most prosperous tenant farmers about 
here; and your father and his father came of good 
yeoman stock. I have an estate from which I derive a 
very moderate income, and my sister is dependent on 
what I allow her.” 

** But, Sir——” 

‘*Wait a moment. In the second place, I have told 
her that you are very much in love with her, as I saw 
long ago, and she has confessed to me that if you would 
only get over your confounded modesty you would not be 
indifferent to her. Now, Sir, what have you to say to 
that ?’ 

‘But, Sir, though I confess I have for a long time 
secretly admired Miss Charlotte, I have been most careful 
to conceal my sentiments, knowing too well my duty, 
and besides, notwithstanding all you say, I can never 
pardon me for saying it—believe Miss Fairfax thinks of 
me.” 

‘*That will do, Dew; put on your hat and coat, this 
instant.” 

And then, before I realised what was to happen, he had 
marched me up to the Manor House, walked me straight 
into the drawing-room, where Miss Fairfax was sitting up 
for him, and then in the coolest manner in the world he 
said to her 

‘*Charlotte, I have brought Will Dew up to see you. 
He has an important question to put to you, having first 
asked my permission, which I gave him with all my heart, 
and now I give the pair of you my blessing.” 

With that he shoved me into the room, saying in a 
whisper, ‘‘Go in and win, you confounded stupid!” and 
then went out and shut the door behind him, leaving me 
standing all confusion in the middle of the room. But 
when I saw the dear lady’s sweet face so covered with 
blushes, my courage came and—well, my children, I soon 
found my tongue too, 

I have little else to tell you. We were married in old 
Solcombe Church soon afterwards, and you children were 
born to us. What our lives have since been, you welli 
know; but this story of the early life of your father and 
his dearest friends you had only heard in scraps and 
patches from myself and your mother and your Uncle 
Fairfax. Now you know it all. Profit by the knowledge, 
and if you would learn the moral of my story, go back to 
the first page of my diary, and there read why I have set 
these things down in writing. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Let me reopen this journal and set down a few lines telling 
of the last years of those men whose brave hearts and wise 
heads so well and truly laid the foundation of the new world 
across the seas. 

Our good and gallant Governor, Captain Phillip, before 
he died became an Admiral, and up to the day of his death, 
in the year 1814, was dearly loved by all of those about 
him. In 1808 his old friend and comrade King, well worthy 
to be associated with such a man as Thillip, met the 
Admiral at Bath, and from that place, only a week before 
his death, King wrote this letter to his son 

As this letter may reach you before you sail I write to say 
that I came here merely to see Admiral Phillip, whom I found 
much better than I could expect from the reports I had read, 
although he is quite a cripple, having lost the entire use of his 
right side ; but his intellects are very good, and his spirits are 
what they always were. 

Your Uncle Fairfax, too, with your mother, had 
the honour of again meeting his old commander during 
a brief visit that the Admiral made to Portsmouth, where he 
had gone at the desire of the Lords of the Admiralty to look 
at a new King’s ship. At this time your Uncle Fairfax 
and your Aunt Mary were also staying at Portsmouth, and 
your mother at their desire went over to stay with them a 
week or two. It so happened that your Uncle Fairfax, 
hearing that the Admiral was staying at the house of a 
gentleman whom he knew, went to see him and took your 
mother with him, though she remained outside in the 
carriage. Admiral Phillip was greatly pleased to see his 
former comrade, and showed that he took the warmest 
concern in all those who had served under him. Then, too, 
he even asked Mr. Fairfax what had become of me, and 
when your uncle told him that I was well and prosperous 
the old gentleman was pleased to say that I was a very 
careful man and would have made a good officer; and so, 
when your uncle told him that I had married Miss Fairfax, 
his sister, and that Mrs. Dew was then outside in the 
carriage, the gallant old officer, putting on his laced hat 
and leaning on your uncle's arm, came out to her and paid 
her many pretty compliments, saying, among other things, 
that Lieutenant King thought very highly of my conduct 
when the Sirius was wrecked at Norfolk Island. Before he 
bade them farewell he, taking a very handsome seal and 
chain from his fob, desired her to present it to me “as a 
memento ”—these were his very words—‘ of the service 
we had seen together.” I need not tell you how dearly I 
prize this gift, which you see I now wear. 

Of gallant, kind-hearted Ilunter I have little to tell, 
except that, soon after his return to England in 1801, he 
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was appointed to the Venerable, seventy-four, and when 
cruising off Torbay, got his ship ashore and wrecked in 
trying to save the life of a man who had fallen overboard. 
He was tried by court martial and acquitted, and in the 
course of the trial was asked why he had put his ship about 
in sucha dangerous place. He replied, ‘‘ I consider the life 
of a British seaman of more value than any ship in his 
Majesty’s Navy.” Although by such an answer he showed 
himself more kindly-hearted than worldly-wise, he was 
afterwards promoted to be Rear-Admiral. 

And by such men as these were the settlers in the early 
days of New South Wales governed, and when you hear, 
as is often the case in these times, people saying that the 
prisoners were cruelly treated, just take this journal of 
mine and read this postscript to them, that all may know 
what manner of men they were who founded New South 
Wales. 


THE END. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The first person on whom knighthood was conferred by 
Queen Victoria was a Dissenter, Sir John Bickerton 
Williems, the biographer of Matthew Henry and Sir 
Matthew Hale. Williumns was an attorney at Shrewsbury 
and Mayor of the town in 1836. In that capacity he came 
in contact with the Duke of Sussex, who was fond of books, 
and became very friendly with him. The Duke obtained 
from his brother, the King, the promise of knighthood for 
Mr. Williams on the ground of the literary and historical 
value of his writings. As the King died before the dis- 
tinction was conferred, the young Queen had to create him 
her first Knight. ‘* Upon my word I don’t know how todo 
it!” was her exclamation when entering upon this novel 
duty. But Lord Hill guided the sword, Mr. Williams told 
her his name, and by their united efforts there arose Sir 
John Bickerton Williams. 


Professor Lock has been appointed a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council at Oxford in succession to Mr. 
Thomas Raleigh. Professor Lock, who is well known as 
an able theological writer, and whose journalistic activity 
is considerable, had a majority of three votes over Professor 
Dicey. 

It is hoped that Canon Gore will be able to undertake 
the three Scand service at Westminster Abbey on Good 
Friday. 

Sir Walter Besant has ‘been urging the need of the 
clergy speaking to the young on self-respect and self- 
restraint, and the terrible things which happen through 
boy and girl marriages. The novelist reminds his readers 
that St. Francis of Assisi found it better to live among the 
people than in a monastery, and that they must not only 
give money but render personal service to the distressed if 
their sympathy is to be worthy of the name. 


It is stated that ‘‘ Church Hymns,” the collection pub- 
lished by the 8.P.C.K., is to be revised. The work of revision 
is in the hands of a committec of learned and practical 
persons, but it is complained that they do not number a 
single expert hymnologist among them. It is curious to 
find the Church Times complaining of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” for including many specimens of the 
‘* raspberry-jam-and-water hymn,” devout indeed, and 
sometimes invested with a sort of prettiness, but feeble, 
sentimental, and silly. Hymns of this phthisical order are 
largely responsible for keeping men away from church. 
Moreover, their inclusion in any representative collection 
is quite unnecessary, for English hymnology offers a 
wealth of verse, admirably suited for public use, in which 
a fine devotional feeling is worthily expressed. 


The magnificent tower of Wrexham Church, described 
as one of the seven wonders of Wales, is in a doubtful 


condition. It was begun in the year 1506, and is 136 ft. in 
height. It is said to be the finest Gothic erection in Wales, 


if not in Great Britain. 

The Church Institute at Leeds is to be enlarged and 
generally improved, and a fund of £1500 is to be raised 
for the purpose. 

There is great satisfaction in Nonconformist circles 
over the extraordinary success of the Free Church Congress 
at Nottingham. It is thought that no such series of Non- 
conformist meetings has been held within living memory. 
‘The crowds never abated ; no place available in Nottingham 
was large enough to contain them, and the enthusiasm 
was extraordinary. Great desire was shown to hear Jan 
Maclaren, but the popular novelist somewhat disappointed 
the audience. 

The new Rector of Whitechapel, the Rev. John Draper, 
is no novice in Kast-Eind work. He served as curate of 
Whitechapel under one of its most capable Rectors, the 
Rey. A. J. Robinson, for two years, and when the living 
became vacant a month or two since by the preferment of 
the Rey. I. A. B. Sanders, his name was at once mentioned 
for the succession. But the patron is the Bishop of 
Tondon, who takes an independent view of his position, 
and some doubt was naturally felt as to the result of the 
pressure that was brought to bear upon him. Mr. Draper 
is appointed, and that in the circumstances is a testimonial 
to his fitness for the post, for the Bishop is a particularly 
careful patron in making his selections. Mvreover, Mr. 
Draper’s present charge —he is Vicar of St. Paul's, 
Bethnal Green—rendered his translation easy and natural. 
He is an Oxford man, and had experience in Yorkshire 
before coming to London. At Whitechapel he follows a 
long line of distinguished clergy, but his energy and 
devotion will stand him in good stead, Fe 
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OVER THE MOOR, 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 


The moor is at its blackest in early spring weather. When 
everything else shows sparkles of dainty green, the heather 
seems to grow only gloomier and more melancholy. For 
that reason we love best to go down into the combes by the 
tiny brooks in these springtide days; there willows are 
stirring and beeches budding, and wood-anemones open- 
ing their white stars to the sun, and celandines holding up 
golden cups to the bees, and mayflies dancing in the merry 
But here on the moor all is brown and sullen ; 
spring comes so late, with no Midas touch, as in the boggy 
hollows where marsh-marigolds bloom, but cold, blue, and 


sunshine. 


east-windy, a dark king cf terrors. 

The reason for the difference is not far to seek. If you 
cast your eyes around you, you will see at once the moor- 
land plants belong all to one type of sombre evergreens. 
Not one of them has broad and expanded deciduous 
foliage, such foliage as that of the beech, the lime, the oak, 
the maple, the horse-ches‘nut, whose delicate pale green 
as they open their broad blades makes the charm of early 
spring in the river valleys and the water-fed lowlands. In 
place of these big, thin blades the moorland plants have 
needle-shaped leaves, like pine and heather; or they affect 
mere spiky foliage with branches intermixed, like gorse ; 
or they have dark-green, switch-like stems, as is the case 
w.th broom ; or they form short, sharp dagger-blades, like 
the yew and the juniper. Scarcely a plant I see about me, 
when I cast my eye round, has a flat and open deciduous 
leaf. ‘The one exception is the whortleberry—‘ hurts,” as 
we call them hereabouts—and that brightens up in patches 
the sullen gloom of the heather with the delicate green of 
its spring-like foliage. But the whortleberry itself is only 
half an exception. It does not grow, like other denizens 
of the moor, on the actual wind-swept top of the hill: it 
clusters in little hollows, where the soil lies deeper, where 
odorous pools collect in wet weather, where the earth is 
always fairly moist and black, and where the minor under- 
growth of moss and fungus has comparatively a half-boggy 
character. 

That gives one the clue to the other side of the problem. 
Large and expanded leaves belong mainly to the well- 
watered soils of the lowland. There one finds the native 
home of the alder, the hazel, the oak, the lime, the voplar, 
the sycamore. On dry hilly slopes, on the other hand, the 
general character of the foliage changes: in place of these 
jurge-leaved trees, one sees, as a rule, the birch, the Scotch 
fir, the larch, the mountain ash, the blackthorn, the juniper. 
As a class, they have looser and more straggling foliage ; 
and only the most needle-like and coarsest among them 
can live on the highest and driest uplands. Why so ? 
Because flat and expanded leaves would undergo too rapid 
evaporation under the warping wind and hot sun of those 
shelterless heights; they would blacken and die at once 
where Scotch fir and heather can live and flourish. 
pare the thin flat blades of the horse-chestnut and the lime 
with the dry and seemingly half-lifeless needles of the 
pine or the £cotch heather, and you will see at once why 
the one type has been developed in well-watered plains and 
the other on open moors or arid sandy hillsides. 


Com- 


Water, in point of fact, is the great want of the moor- 
land. Every plant that grows there sends its roots abroad 
into the thirsty soil, seeking hard for stray moisture, while 
it arranges its leaves so as to retain the precious liquid as 
long as possible, and to lose by evaporation only so much 
as is necessary for circulation of sap and due transpiration. 
In the desert this is managed by succulent plants like the 
cactuses, which have no true leaves, but produce in their 
place thick and fleshy stems, covered by a firm skin, so as 
to hold much stored-up water and defy evaporation. In 
our own climate a few plants of the very driest and hottest 
situations, such as the stonecrops in the clefts of barren, 
basking rock, or the fleshy weeds that cover arid sand- 
dunes, almost imitate in this respect the desert cactuses. 
But on open heaths and moors our ling and heather find 
it suits their purpose better to produce fine needle-like 
leaves, rolled back on the edges, and so arranged as to 
allow the very minimum of healthy evaporation. The only 
large-leaved plant that grows with us in such situations is 
holly : and holly has hard, green leaves, thoroughly pro- 
tected against drought by their glassy outer coat and their 
leathery texture. 

So with the other bushes and shrubs which meet my eye 
as I gaze around. ‘The two kinds of furze have leaves and 
branches almost indistinguishable, and absolutely secured 
against the dry cast wind by their spiny hardness. Broom, 
to be sure, puts forth scanty green blad¢s in the spring 
rains, more as a matter of form and by ancestral use and 
wont than from need or adaptation ; still, the greater part 
of its work is done, not by these scattered little leaves, but 
by the green and lissome branches, which function like 
foliage, and act as mouths and stomachs to the bush in 
the open sunlight. Moreover, broom, too, is confined to 
the rather deeper and richer spots of the moor; and it puts 
forth most leaves and broadest where the soil is. thickest 
and dampest, contenting itself on the bare sandstone with 
mere perfunctory apologies. There remains the bracken ; 
that, to be sure, is lush and green enough; but see how it 
protects its young curling fronds with copious brown scales 
against sun and wind, and how soon it grows dry and 
hard and stringy. 
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OF ASSOUAN AND THE NILE, 


Drawn by Mr. A, G. Ferard, 











VIEW OF WADY HALFA FROM THE LANDING-STAGE, SHOWING THE FORT AND THE QUARTERS OF THE BRITISH OFFICERS, 
From a Photograph by Mr, A. G. Ferard, 
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ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA. 


From Photographs by Mr. Herdman, Plumstead. 


The eyes of the world are once more turned towards the 
Soudan, and the movements of the Egyptian troops on 
their journey southwards will be eagerly watched in every 
quarter. At the outset the advance is not likely to be 
fraught with any great difficulties. It is true that the 
unrivalled waterway of Egypt is apt to play tricks. At 
this season of the year the volume of the stream is 
steadily decreasing, sandbanks appear where none existed, 
and the channel practicable to-day will be closed to- 
morrow. Since the last military expedition up the Nile, 
ingenuity and perseverance have wrought many changes, 
of which the present expedition will reap the benefit. ‘Ihe 
railway, to be extended, it is hoped, some day as far as 
Khartoum, is now available for the conveyance of troops 
to Girgeh. Here they will embark on steamers and 
barges for the river journey to Assouan, which will 
doubtless be reached without any more exciting adventure 
than an occasional bump and more or less prolonged halt 
on the top of a sandbank. 

Assouan is perhaps the most attractive spot on the Nile. 
Although there is only a slender fringe of vegetation on 
the right bank, and none at all on the left, the island of 
Elephantine, in the centre of the stream, boasts of date- 
palms in abundance, and is an ideal spot for the admirably 
organised military hospital which occupies one end of it. 
Throughout the British occupation of Egypt, Assouan has 
had a native regiment with British officers, who hospitably 
sntertain many of the visitors attracted to the place during 
the short winter season. For the remainder of the year 





VIEW OF ASSOUAN FROM ELEPHANTINE ISLAND, LOOKING NORTH. 


Shellah, a small village above the cataract facing the island 
of Phile. Between Phile and Assouan the stream is very 
swilt, flowing first down a series of rapids and then throurh 





numberless islands and granite crags, which make up a 
highly picturesque scene. Above the cataract the river, 
though broad and imposing in parts, is too full of shoals 
for navigation by paddle-steamers, and traffic is carried on 
by the less comfortable but more manageable stern-wheeler. 
These steamers draw but little water, and when the bow 
strikes a sandbank the large wheel at the stern which 
serves as propeller is usually free, so that the steamer can 
be got off with comparative ease. They are of diminutive 
size, but some of them are armed, and rejoice in the 
imposing title of gun-boats. Barges are fastened along- 
side when troops and stores have to be conveyed up to 
Wady Halfa, the garrison there being entirely dependent 
on provisions and stock imported from Lower Egypt. On 
these upper reaches the scenery is of the most barren and 
wild description ; occasionally, as in the gate of Kalabsheh, 
rocks hem the stream in on both sides, and vegetation 
altogether ceases. It is a noticeable feature all along the 
Nile that the sand on the two banks totally differs in 
colour. On the right it is always more or less of a 
dusty hue, whereas on the left bank it is of astonishing 
and increasing brightness, shining like gold at Assouan, and 
higher up of a dazzling brillancy little short of vermilion. 
Many interesting temples arrest the attention of the 
traveller: Kalabsheh, destroyed by an earthquake; the 
picturesque Amada, and the far-famed and never too 








VIEW OF THE OLD BED OF THE NILE, LOOKING TOWARDS PHILZ FROM THE QUARRIES. 








life for them is, to say the least, a trifle dull. Not so for 
the inhabitants of the bazaar, one of the quaintest in the 
East, who always have plenty of occupation in devising 
unheard-of weapons, beaded tunics, and other curios 
destined to be palmed off on the insatiable tourist as the 
products of the remote Soudan. Within the last few years 
there has been, to some extent, a resumption of caravan 
trade with Khartoum under strict military supervision. 
soth on entering and on leaving Assouan these caravans 
are escorted by a company of soldiers, and their loads are 
carefully examined at the officers’ quarters to make sure 
that they do not contain certain contraband articles or 
materials that could be utilised by the Khalifa for the 
manufacture of implements of war. 





Just outside the town there are considerable remains 
on the rocks above the river of buildings erected for the 
accommodation of British troops at the time of the last 
Nile campaign. If anything of use was left in them, it 
has long since been carried off by the Arabs encamped in 
the desert hard by; but it is sid that one of the whale- 
boats provided for that expedition is still to be seen on this 
part of the river. A far more valuable reminiscence of the 
summer spent here by the British force exists in the 
remarkable group of tombs of the Sixth and Twelfth 
Dynasties, excavated under the direction of General Sir 
Francis Grenfell, and now named after him. 

At the present day there is no need of boats for the 
transport of stores up the First Cataract, a railway having 
been constructed for strategic purposes from Assouan to 


THE FRONT AT ASSOUAN, WITH THE PRINCIPAL HOTEL. 
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highly extolled Abi Simbel ; but from a military point of 
view, the only place of importance between Assouan and 
Wady Halfa is Korosko. It was here that General 
Gordon commenced his long and tedious land journey to 
Khartoum. Above the town there is a hill, some 500 ft. 
in height, which commands a magnificent view over the 
voleanic crags and scorching plains of the desert, where 
the eye can just discern the winding track followed by 
the hero when he bade farewell.to civilisation. There is 
a considerable garrison of Egyptian soldiers here. Wady 
Halfa is some distance higher up. Of itself it has no 
claims to importance; but it has acquired renown during 
the last decade through being to all intents and purposes 
the Ultima Thule of Egyptian rule. Lying as it does a 
few miles below the Second Cataract, it at once suggests 
itself as a convenient frontier station. An outpost has 
been established and maintained at Sarras, some forty 
miles farther on at the head of the cataract. This out- 
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VIEW NORTH OF 





WADY HALFA, 


post has been connected with Halfa by means of a light 
railway, so that here again the expedition will be able to 
evade the difficulties attending the navigation of the rapids. 

The troops stationed at Halfa, probably some 5000 in 
all, occupy what is known as the fort, although of fortifi- 
cations proper there are none. <A well-kept path has been 
carried for about a mile along the right bank of the river, 
in front of a row of trim and comfortable bungalows, some 
with copiously watered gardens bright with roses and 
bourganvilleas. The largest bungalow has a terrace over- 
looking the river, and is occupied by the mess, where, by 
the way, the dinner menu is a marvel of ingenuity. At 
the farther end is the house of the Governor, Colonel A. 
Hunter, who is not only a distinguished soldier, but 
universally popular. ‘The men’s quarters, hospital, and 
cavalry stables, lie behind the bungalows; beyond are the 
Camel Corps’ enclosures, and then the desert. In this the 
British officers, usually some seventeen in number, have 





TROOPS GOING UP THE NILE. 


The officers are on board the stern-wheeler, and the troops occupy two barges, which are fastened to her, one on cach side. 









succeeded in making a very respectable polo-ground, in 
which they find their chief amusement. ‘There is 
also a small racquet-court. Game is conspicuous by 
its absence, vegetation being of the scantiest kind at 
Ilalfa itself, while on the other side of the river there is 
only blazing desert. The sterility of the surroundings, 
however, has not protected this region from inroads on the 
part of the Dervishes. On more than one occasion they 
have swooped down and plundered villages lying but a few 
miles below Halfa, and the intricate defiles of the desert 
have enabled them to elude the vigilant outlook, which is 
never for a moment relaxed. In January last intelligence 
reached the authorities of a Dervish force on the march. 
Troops, gun-boats, cavalry, and Camel Corps were promptly 
sent out in every direction. The Khalifa’s forces have 
now been emboldened to press on in other quarters, and 
the time has apparently come for him and his followers to 
receive a lesson. 
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SLATIN PASHA IN THE SOUDAN, 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan. A Personal Narrative, by 
Rudolf C. Slatin Pasha, C.B. Translated by Major F. R. 
Wingate, C.B. Illustrated by R. Talbot Kelly (Edward 
Arnold).—One day of March last year, riding on a camel 
with an Arab guide northward, across the Nubian desert 
from Abu Hamed, the author of this volume arrived at 
Assouan, the most southerly town of Egypt on the Nile. 
He had escaped on the night of Feb. 20 from captivity at 
Omdurman, in the neighbourhood of Khartoum, by the 
aid of friends at Cairo with whom he had been in secret 
correspondence. Though not the first. since he had been 
preceded by Father Ohrwalder and Father Rossignuoli, he 
is, of the very few surviving European prisoners of the 
Mahdi who have returned to the civilised world, the one 
best able now to describe the actual condition of the Soudan. 
Colonel Slatin Pasha, of the Khedive’s army, was Mudir 
or Governor of Darfur, the south-western province, beyond 
Kordofan, of the Egyptian dominions before they were 
overrun by the Mahdi and his followers. He was appointed 
in 1879 by General Gordon, being then a young Austrian 
Lieutenant of Infantry, who had already travelled in the 
Soudan. The narrative of his dealings in 1882 and 
1883, with the revolt of the southern tribes in his 
province, the disaffection of local chiefs, slave-trading 
merchants, and corrupt officials, the general break- 
down of the Government administration, and the 
panic excited by the Mahdi’s victories in Kordofan, 
proves that he did all he could in the Khedive’s service. 
As a personal matter of some interest affecting his character 
we may observe that it was at this time and simply to win 
more of the confidence of his Mohammedan soldiers in his 
chances of gaining a battle that he pretended to undergo a 
religious conversion. He remained at heart just as much 
attached to the Christianity in which he had been educated 
as before ; and, during his long subsequent captivity, was 
obliged to force his own conscience to keep up a profession 
of zeal for Islam, without which he would soon have been 
put to death; but a motive of official duty or expediency 
for the sake of retaining command over his troops may be 
pleaded to excuse this course in the first instance. Emin 
Pasha, a very truthful man, would probably have done 
likewise ; Gordon certainly not. 

After the surrender, on Jan. 15, 1884, of El Fasher, the 
capital of Darfur, as well as of Dara, which town he could 
not possibly defend with a garrison of five hundred men, 
disheartened and short of ammunition, Slatin was com- 
pelled to yield his province to one of the Mahdi’s general 
officers. Ile was then conducted to the Mahdi's head- 
quarters in Kordofan, where he had several interviews with 
that exalted personage, and was put under the immediate 
charge of the Khalifa Abdullahi, the present ruler of the 
Mahdist empire. 

This book confirms, but does not much enlarge, previous 
historical accounts of the singular career of that cunning 
impostor Mohammed Ahmed of Dongola, bred as a 
theological student at Berber und Khartoum, who, by the 
affectation of ascetic piety and by the preaching of an in- 
tolerant doctrine, claiming divine authority as the ‘*‘ Mahdi,” 
or inspired Guide of the Moslems, formed a new sect opposed 
to all other Mohammedan religions and civil institu- 
tions, bitterly hostile to the Turks and to the Egyptians. 
At his death, soon after the capture of Khartoum in 
January 1884, the Mahdi was succeeded by Abdullahi, who 
is styled, not Mahdi, but Khalifa—three rival Khalifas 
having been set aside in his favour. Of this cruel tyrant’s 
character and position; his habits of life, manners and 
temper; his rules and modes of government; his ministers, 
courtiers and officials; and the resources at his disposal, 
Slatin Pasha, who has passed twelve years in almost daily 
intercourse with him as a humble servant, gives a very 
complete account. Such information, which may perhaps be 
useful in the event of future conflicts with that still formid- 
able East African Power, fills a large part of the book. 

Omdurman, which has grown into a large town from a 
mere riverside hamlet and fort, on the left bank of the 
White Nile, and nearly opposite to the western side 
of Khartoum, is the capital of the Dervishes, as the 
Mahdists are now often called. The once prosperous and 
wealthy commercial city of Khartoum is almost abandoned 
toruin. Its siege, with Gordon’s heroic defence, and its 
fall, unrelieved, with the tragedy of Gordon’s death, 
have been related, from such documents and testimony 
as can be procured, in the histories of the fruitless Britis 
military expedition. Why that expedition, though its 
advanced force reached Metemmeh, just two or three days 
too late to save Khartoum and Gordon, did not proceed to 
Omdurman and break up the Mahdi's power, is a question 
that few unofficial Englishmen can answer. Lord Wolseley 
could have done it within three weeks if he had been 
allowed to go forward with the force he had at Korti. It is 
now or may hereafter be practicable, as Slatin Pasha thinks, 
for some other force of a European nation holding dominion 
in Africa—the Congo Free State, the French, or the 
Italians, if not the British, to overthrow the Dervish 
Empire by attacking it upon a different side. The Bahr-el- 
(shazal, the Upper White Nile, Kassala, and Berber, are 
probably open to such attacks. But the opportunity to 
recover Khartoum within a month after its loss was 
unaccountably declined. The British army was then 
hurried home, abandoning or destroying its stores at 
Metemmeh; and the commanding positions of Dongola, 
Ambukol, and Korti, on the Middle Nile, which Lord 
Wolseley had gained and held, were then left to the enemy. 
This was a great mistake, as we now see, on the part of 
our Government and our nation. It was right, indeed, that 
England should deplore the fate of Gordon; but had the 
Nile Expedition no further end in view? The story of the 
fall of Khartoum receives no substantial addition from 
Slatin Bey’s personal evidence, as he lay, in those days, a 
prisoner loaded with chains, shut up in a hut in the enemy's 
camp at Omdurman, listening to the sounds of conflict. 
But when they had slain Gordon, they showed the head 
which they had cut off in derision to their tortured captive, 
asking him, “Is not this the head cf your uncle the 
unbcliever ? ” 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

of the migration of stories from 
for example, there are nearly four 
hundred variants of ‘‘ Cinderella” scattered over the globe 
has long exercised the students of folk-lore. And Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs’s reprint of the old romance Barlaam and 
Josaphat oe) brings the question anew to the fore. For 
the legend tells how the great founder of Buddhism was 
converted to the Christian faith, and became, under the 
name of Saint Josaphat, canonised by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Mr. Jacobs brings out of the treasury of his 
knowledge a stcre of information, necessarily mixed with 
speculations, as to how so strange a confusion came about. 
l‘acts were of small import in ancient days, as witness how 
the Ethiopian mocha sn of Alexander the Great trans- 
formed his hero, who died B.c. 322, into a Christian King! 


one 


The problem 


country to another 


A Child’s History of Scotland. By Mrs. Oliphant. ‘The 
Children’s Study.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)—In a prefatory 
note to this in all ways attractive book Mrs. Oliphant 
modestly deprecates a comparison with Sir Walter Scott's 
classical ‘Tales of a Grandfather.” But, as she justly 
adds, ‘‘each generation has need of its own books, not- 
withstanding the existence of much better books belonging 
to an earlier time.” While displaying a love akin to his 
own of the heroic and the chivalrous, Mrs. Oliphant lays 
more stress on the social and industrial progress of Scot- 
land than Scott did, while her sympathy with the Scottish 
Reformation and the Covenanters is much greater than his. 
Mrs. Oliphant writes history for juveniles as agreeably as 
fiction for their seniors, and by young people on both sides 
of the Tweed her admirable little volume will be found 
delightful reading. 


Miss Mary Anderson's most interesting record of 
unbroken triumphs (McIlvaine and Co.) was written— 
says its preface—with the sole object of ‘‘ doing a little to 
make young girls realise how serious an undertaking it is 
to adopt a hfe so full of hardships, humiliations, and even 
dangers.” Yet no stage-struck schoolgirl in her wildest 
day-dreams ever pictured to herself a success more instant- 
aneous, continuous, or brilliant than is recorded in this 
autobiography of ‘‘ an awful example.” McCullough offered 
Madame de Navarro, when but sixteen years of age, the 
part of Lady Anne in ‘‘ Richard the Third,” ‘and was 
amused when I answered that I would rather not play 
second fiddle even to him.” From her very childhood 
she adopted, and acted on, and successfully enforced 
the motto— 

3y the faith of man 
I know my price; I am worth no worse a place ; 


while her sorest trial seems to have been the stupefying 
length of her Shaksperian runs. It is odd to learn that 
these runs deaden the memory, so that G. F. Cooke’s witty 
apology to the audience for having forgotten his lines after 
a run of over four hundred nights: ‘* Well, you know, no 
fellow’s memory can last for ever” was not the grotesque 
inversion it seems. Apropos of these Shaksperian runs 
Madame de Navarro perpetrates the following perfectly 
delightful bull: ‘‘In spite of the recent futile attempts 
to prove that Shakspere did not write his own plays, and 
the unworthy effort so to rob him of his glory, it is clearly 
obvious to all who do not wish to gain notoriety by trying 
to fell a giant, that Shakspere is for all climes and all 
times.” Why an alteration in the title-page should unfit 
the plays for all climes and all times Madame de Navarro 
does not explain. Certainly ‘‘ Madame de Navarro” on 
the title-page does not make these memories of Mary 
Anderson less delightful reading. 


Messrs. Dent and Co. have published the fifteenth and 


sixteenth volumes of their Romances and Narratives of 


Daniel Defoe, completing the edition. These volumes 
contain ‘‘ Due Preparations for the Plague,” ‘‘The King 
of Pirates,” ‘‘ Jack Sheppard,” ‘‘ Jonathan Wild,” ‘‘ The 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal,” and other pieces. The story of 
Mrs. Veal has long been regarded as a remarkable specimen 


of Defoe’s inventive faculty ; but the editor of the present’ 


edition, Mr. George Aitken, has found a contemporary 
memorandum in the fourth edition at the British Museum, 
which states that the writer had received from Mrs. 
Bargrave, to whom the ghost of Mrs. Veal was said to 
have appeared, a personal confirmation of the narrative. 
This memorandum is in Latin and anonymous, and 
perhaps it does not carry as much weight as Mr. Aitken 
supposes; but he has collected evidence to show that the 
personages in Defoe’s story were well known. It is likely 
enough that Mrs. Bargrave told her neighbours how Mrs. 
Veal’s ghost came to tea, and talked most commendably 
about religious books ; but it is even more likely that Defoe 
embellished the tale. 


Picture Posters. By Charles Hiatt. (George Bell and 
Sons.)—‘‘ It would be merely foolish,” says the author 
of this comely volume, ‘‘to pretend that the pictorial 
poster, looked at from the point of view of art, is of the 
same importance as a portrait by Velasquez or an etching 
by Rembrandt.” We quite agree with Vim, although we 
own to sharing in some measure his enthusiasm for the 
bold and graceful a fiches that adorn the hoardings of Paris ; 
and, as is fitting, the place of honour in the present volume 
is given to the works of French artists. Mr. Hiatt con- 
siders that Lalance, who flourished half a century ago, was 
the pioneer of the poster. It is owing to the influence of 
this now-forgotten artist that we have Chérét, Eugéne 
Grasset, and Toulouse - Lantrec, who are, respectively, 
in their methods impressionist, symbolist, and realist. 
Of the three, Chérét is the best known in England; 
but Grasset’s poster for Sarah Bernhardt’s ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc” was much appreciated in London, as is also 
at the present time Steinlen’s charming picture of 
the little girl and the three cats which brightens 
the stations of the Underground Railway. Walter Crane 
and Fred Walker were the first English artists to recognise 
the possibilities of the poster; Sir John Millais and Mr. 
H. 8S. Marks followed suit, paving the way in their turn for 
the brilliant coterie of young men—Dudley Hardy, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Raven-Hill, and Phil May—who have done so 
much to zestheticise advertisement. Beardsley's poster for 
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the Avenue Theatre was to many as is a red rag to a bull, 
but, nevertheless, it compelled their attention. And that 
is precisely what was intended. Mr. Hiatt thinks that 
Beardsley’s eccentricities are imported from Japan. This 
may be true, but a cursory glance through a portfolio of 
Watteau’s engravings will reveal another source of his 
inspiration. In America great strides are being made in this 
form of art, but, judging by the specimens included in 
Mr. Hiatt’s book, American artists have not striven after 
originality. From a concluding note it would appear that 
there are many collectors of posters; we agree with Mr. 
Hiatt that the enormous size of most of them is an objec- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, we are inclined to think that 
to ride such an unwieldy hobby-horse would need more 
than ‘‘a little heroism.” The book is lavishly illustrated, 
and although colour-scheme is the main feature of the 
poster, the reproductions in black and white do not lose 
much of their value. 


In Verses and Sonnets (Ward and Downey) Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc affords one more example of the author who 
possesses a distinct talent, a marked individuality, in one 
form of verse, but who prefers to work in a medium where, 
if he shows a high cod a of fancy, he misses the quality 
which distinguishes him from a score of other verse- 
makers. The best, the most characteristic items in this 
pretty little book, occupying only a quarter of it, are a series 
of verses entitled ‘‘Grotesques.” ‘lhe epithet to apply to 
them, even if it has become hackneyed, is quaint. Every 
one of them is haunting and delightfully impalpable. Yet 
the writer seems to prefer the sonnet, although his work in 
this form is often too reminiscent of the great masters, and 
is rather unequal. Some of the sonnets, however, are 
rich and resonant, especially the one on March—there is a 
series on the twelve months—opening with the fine line, 
**The north-east wind has come from Norroway”’; and 
the one on September, quite the best in the book, is great 
of its kind. But it is the ‘‘ Grotesques” that will attract 
attention, and mark out tnis book from the hundreds of 
volumes of verses that continue to trickle into the litera- 
ture of the day. 


A LITERARY LETTER. 


A book of considerable interest, which has been largely 
subscribed for recently, and which will be published by 
Messrs. Blades, East, and Blades, of 23, Abchurch Lane, 
isa bibliography of the ‘*‘ Eikon Basilike.”” The author, 
or compiler, is Mr. Edward Almack, who holds very strong 
views with regard to the authorship of the ‘ Fikon,” and 
does not hesitate to assign it to CharlesI. The volume will 
contain a very large number of facsimile titlepages to the 
various editions of the ‘‘ Eikon,”’ these facsimiles being the 
exact shape of the originals, and where both red and black 
inks ‘have been used, they have been printed again in the 
two colours. 
* 


Mr. Aimack claims to have discovered an even earlier 
edition of the great book than that which has hitherto 
borne the character of first edition. This was printed by 
Royston ‘‘in Ivie Lane” in 1648. Mr. Almack himself 
possesses over fifty editions of the ‘* ikon.” Some of 
them, which were published in secret during the Common- 
wealth, bear signs that they were treasured by the 
Cavaliers with a veneration second only to that which the 
Puritan gave to his Bible. Altogether Mr. Almack has 
dived deep into a fascinating subject, and one may be 
certain that his book will be a great success. 

* _ . * > 

The famous correspondence between Mr. Thackeray, 
Mr. Yates, and the Garrick Club, which was printed for 
private circulation in 1859, has been reprinted in exact 
facsimile by Mr. Hollings, of the Turnstile, Holborn, to 
the despair of bibliophiles. The very colour of the paper 
has been imitated. ‘The letters deal with a rather painful 
quarrel between Dickens and Thackeray, in which it must 
be admitted by Thackeray’s most enthusiastic admirers 
that he was in the wrong. A copy of the pamphlet has 
fetched as much as £40 in the auction room, and not £8, as 
stated by Mr. Hollings in his catalogue. The copy sold at 
the Yates sale was cut down and bound, and that was why 
it only fetched a few pounds. One wonders what the 
executors of Mr. Thackeray, who have hitherto not been 
keenly in favour of the indiscriminate appearance of his 
letters, have got to say on the subject. 

* . > 

Mr. Ruskin has stated more than once that the world is 
welcome to read any letter thut he has written. A bundle 
of his unpublished correspondence which I have just seen 
will certainly pleasantly enhance the impression which 
Mr. Ruskin always leaves among his admirers by every- 
thing that he writes. Take, for example, the following 
characteristic sentenve— 

Every day Iam more sure of the mistake made by good 
people universally in trying to pull fallen people up, instead 
of keeping the ye safe ones from tumbling after them ; and 
always spending their pains on the worst instead of the best 
material, 


And again— 

Please drop the Mr., it is a matter of friendship, not—if 
there were any—cf different powers. God only knows of 
higher and lower, and—as far as I can judge—is likely to 
put ministry to the sick much above public letters. 

. * * * 7 


The Z'imes gives nearly a column to the late George 
Richmond's biography, and enumerates a very large 
number of his portraits of celebrities. But it says 
nothing of the one which has been seen by more eyes 
than all Richmond’s other portraits put together. I refer 
to the portrait of Charlotte Bronté which accompanies 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘“‘ Life.” That portrait was taken in London 
and sent to Haworth Parsonage in 1852. In 1861, when 
Mr. A. B. Nicholls left Haworth, it was removed by him 
to his Irish home, where it still remains. It has twice 
since been sent to England, once to be copied for Mr. 
George Smith, and once to be exhibited in a collection of 
portraits—I think in the Exhibition of 1862. Mr. Nicholls 
will bequeath it to the National Portrait Gallery.—C. K. 8. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Benjamin Disraeli, remarkable man though he was, had 
an unfortunate knack of presenting absolute truths in such 
a light and airy manner as to prevent their acceptance by 
those who heard them from his lips or read them afterwards 
in the reports of his speeches. He was probably as great a 
Parliamentary orator as many of those whose reputation in 
that respect exceeds his own; yet I have heard it said over 
and over again by men who were in the habit of listening 
to him that his words failed to carry conviction. He 
himself was no doubt aware of this when he maintained 
that the most eloquent discourse in Parliament never 
displaced a single vote. 


On the other hand we have this. One day, more than 
a century ago, when Mirabeau was to address the National 
Assembly against Necker, Madame de Staél, Necker's 
daughter, was amongst the audience. I need scarcely add 
that a daughter who worshipped her father as did the famous 
author of ‘*Corinne” could not but have been animated 
with the strongest prejudices against his assailant. Never- 
theless, little by little the listener became absolutely sub- 
dued; she seemed to have neither eyes nor ears for anyone 
but the speaker; and finally, at the end of the discourse, 
which proved to be a terrible indictment against the 
Finance Minister of Louis XVI., his idolising ch‘ld leant 
forward and frantically applauded her father’s opponent. 


No doubt the effect of the latter’s speech wore off, and 
by the time she reached home Madame de Staél was as 
firmly convinced as ever that her father was right and 
Mirabeau wrong. If the truth were absolutely known, 
she hated Mirabeau more than she had done before for 
having made her waver in her allegiance, though only 
for a moment. 


On the face of it, this would make one agree with 
Dr. Parker, who, a few days since, at the Free Church 
Congress at Nottingham, deliberately recommended the use 
of dry sermons. He was supported in his views by 
Dr. Monro Gibson and other eminent divines of the 
Nonconformist school; and this, if rightly considered, 
would lead one to the conclusion that pulpit eloquence is 
an ‘‘extra,” not at all necessary to the propagation of 
the faith, and, if anything, subversive of it: for Dr. Parker 
does not leave one to infer that conclusion; he distinctly 
forces it upon one by saying that unless a sermon becomes 
a damning instrument or an instrument of benediction, 
the Church is in danger of losing its ground. These may 
not be his exact words, but they are nearly so. 


I need not assure the reader that this is not a question 
of religion with me; if it were, I should be particularly 
careful not to discuss it in these columns. What I would 
ask is this? Have we and our fathers before us all been 
wrong in preferring an eloquent address, no matter whether 
such an address was delivered from a pulpit, a platform, or 
a stage, to a dull, colourless homily which would send us 
to sleep, if a sense of decorum did not make us fight against 
the almost overpowering feeling of drowsiness ¥ 


I, for one, am loth to think so. But, after all, in this 
instance I may only belong to the crowd, and, as such, not 
be competent to enter the lists against so eminent a man as 
the minister of the City Temple. I will therefore depart 
from my usual method, and give the opinions of a few 
authorities, most of whom are dead; but that, in Dr. 
Parker’s and in my readers’ minds, will not detract from 
their authority. , 

“The height of eloquence,” remarks Marmontel, “ is 
to say that which no one thought before they heard it, and 
which everyone thinks after having heard it.” ‘* Eloquence 
stands in stead of martial music: it steels the soul against 
the coming danger.” ‘This is from the very woman who 
applauded her father’s opponent, and no doubt went home 
to warn her father against the danger that opponent’s 
words conveyed. Not for one single moment does she 
suspect the rectitude and single-mindedness of the orator, 
as many have done in the case of Mirabeau, Disraeli, 
Gambetta, Thiers, and others who are still alive, and 
whom, therefore, 1 am debarred from mentioning, for else- 
where the great woman says: ‘‘ It is through the medium 
of eloquence that the virtues of one become the common 
property of all those who listen to him.” And a second 
time she observes: ‘‘The first of all truths, that of 
morality, is at the same time the most fruitful source of 
eloquence.” 


And both La Harpe and Goethe agree with her. 
‘* Eloquence is the just expression of a true sentiment,” 
writes the first. ‘‘ You will never influence mankind if 
your eloquence does not spring from the heart,’”’ writes 
the great German. philosopher and poet. Here is the 
definition of eloquence by the most eloquent pulpit-orator 
of modern days—Lacordaire. ‘ Eloquence is the mani- 
festation of the soul itself—nay, eloquence is_ the 
soul itself—-shattering all the obstacles imposed upon 
it by the flesh, leaving the bosom that bears it, and 
flinging itself recklessly into the souls of others.” ‘The 
mysterious power of words as incarnated in eloquence 
means simply the substitution of the soul that speaks for 
the soul that listens.” ‘‘ Eloquence is simply the art of 
convincing,”’ writes Taine. 


Enough. I do not imagine that Dr. Parker will be 
convinced by my quotations, but perhaps some of my 
readers will, and if they set their faces against dry sermons, 
a beginning will have been made, and perhaps by and by 
we shall arrive at the state of bearable public speaking so 


ardently wished for a year or two ago by Dr. Crichton 
Browne in a remarkable lecture. 





THE 





CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

W P Hixp.—The modern rule is that the pieces should be moved simul- 
taneously ; or ifthe Rook is touched first, it must not be quitted before 
the King is also touched. 

G Arcuer.—Mate can be given, probably in about twenty-five to thirty 
moves ; but the position is a difficult one. 

R D Ferazer.—The rules are not very clear on the point, but according to 
the B.C, Association’s lust code, the game is drawn without the need of 
notice. 

G 8 8 (The Lancet).—We are much obliged for your courteous com- 
munication, which we are sure will prove interesting to some of our 
readers. 

A Moyracur (Maida Vale).—We regret we cannot coniply with your 
request. It would need considerable explanation. 

Tueta.—(1) No, it must be promoted at once. (2) A mating position can 
be shown with King and two Knights against King, but it cannot be 
forced without further strength. The position is well known in problems, 
where it is obtained usually by the sacrifice of another piece. 

W C D (Northampton).— We hope to publish it at no distant date. 

J McRoperr.—Your problems shall have our attention. 

C W (Sunbury).—The one with the White King at R 5th is very good, and 
shall appear shortly. The other is cooked by 1. B to K 3rd, 2. B to 


3 sq, ete. 
Dr F Sr (Camberwell).—(No. 1) Q to B 4th (ch); (No. 2) 1. K to B 3rd, 
K takes P; 2. B to Kt 8th, ete; (No. 3) a bad dual in main play. 
Correct SoLtution or Pronstem No. 2707 received from Evans (Port 
Hope, Ontario); of No. 2708 from Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), E Lupton May (Pentonville), and Professor Charles 


Wagner (Vienna); of No. 2709 from R H Brooks, J H Johnstone, 
Dr. J H Traquair, J Whittingham (Welshpool), Professor Charles 
Wagner, E Lupton May, and Gladstone Allen | Nottingham) ; of No. 2710 
from J Bailey (Newark), E G Boys, E Louden, L Desanges, Professor 
Charles Wagner, W Rogers, F Leete (Sudbury), W Lillie (Manchester), 
Oliver Icingla, R Worters (Canterbury), J 8 Wesley (Exeter), and Joseph 
T Pullen (Exeter). 

Correcr Soivutions or Proptem No. 2711 received from F A Carter 
Maldon), George C Turner, Oliver Ieingla, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow), R H Brooks, J Coad, J Whittingham (Welsh- 
pool), G T Tughes (Athy), H T Atterbury, H E Lee (Ipswich), W R B 
(Clifton), Captain Spencer, H 8 Brandreth, 8 WS Hamilton (Monaghan), 
Dr. A C Farquharson, Castle Lea, J F Moon, R Worters (Canterbury), 
Alpha, Hereward, B Copland (Chelmsford), A Flathead, W R Raillem, 
F Leete (Sudbury), T Ehown, F James (Wolverhampton), Shadforth, 
T Roberts, J Sowden, E B Foord (Cheltenham), Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), 
C E Perugini, W F Anderson, Eugene Henry, C Luther (Aberdare), 
Dr. Waltz (Heidelberg), Professor Charles Wagner, F Waller (Luton), 
8S Downs (Ledsham), J D Tucker (Leeds), E Louden, H M Beatson 
(Southsea), John M 8 Moorat (Felkestone), Marie S Priestley (Bangor, 
County Down), Hobhouse, J 8 Wesley (Exeter), W d’A Barnard 
{Uppingham , Sorrento, A Balls (Highgate), F W C (Edgbaston), and 
‘rater. 


SoLution or Prosiem No, 2710.—By R. T. Mitrorp. 


WINITE. 
1.QtoQsq 
2. Q takes B (ch) 
3. Kt to B 8th. Mate. 
If Black play 1. K takes Kt at Kt 6th, 2. Q to Kt 4th (ch). 
R Sth (ch), K takes Kt ; 3. Q mates accordingly. 


BLACK. 
K takes Kt (at K 6th) 
K takes Q 


If 1. P takes Kt, 2. R to 


PROBLEM No. 
By W. A. Crark. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
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CHESS BY CABLE. 


Game played in the match England v. America betweeen 
Me-srs. H. N. Pitispury and J. H. Buacksurne. 
(Queen's Gambit.) 

BLACK (Mr. B.) | wnuire (Mr. P.) 


waite (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr, B.) 





1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th | other side. Now Black gets an openiug, 
2, P toQ B 4th P takes P — 4 a long and difficult ending to 
It is very unusual to take this l’awn, . 
which cannot be successfully defended. 26. Rto QR 38rd 
8. KttoK B3rd KttoK B3rd /|27.RtakesP(ch) KtoR sq 
4. P to K 8rd P to K 3rd > 2 red Ady . peg gh 
oO < 1 fi ow BO B ” oO 29 vf : 0 
ita it. me Sa Hee Caney eee t 30. 44 ze. P to : = 
Ps 3 $ 81. R to Q 2n R to B 6t 
eset 8 Peh es 32. Rto Ks R to B7th 
6. B takes FE Q Kt to Q 2nd 
7. Castles B to Q 8rd 33.QRtoQsq RK takes R 
8. P to K 4th P to K 4th 31. R takes R R to Q B sq 
This appears to be an error of judgment. 35. P to B 3rd R to B 7th 
asthe result is, Black cannot Castle, and | 36. R to Q sq R takes R P 
loses his B P. For some time White now | 37. P to R 5th B to R 2nd 
decidedly has it all hisown way. It was| 38. P to Kt 4th Rto K 7th 
necessary to retire the B to B 2ni. 39. K to B sq Rto K R7th 
9. P takes P__ Q Kt takes P 40. K to Kt sq R to K 7th 
10. Kt takes Kt B takes Kt 41. K to B sq P to R 3rd 
11. Q takes Q (ch) K takes Q 42. P to Kt 5th B to B 4th 
12. B takes P R to B sq 43. P to Kt 6th B to R 6th (ch 
13. B to Kt 3rd B takes Kt 44. K to Kt P to Q7th 
14. RtoQsq(ch) BtoQ2nd 45. P to Kt 7t BR to K 3rd 
15. P takes B Kt takes P 46. K to B sq Rto R7th 
16. B to R 3rd R to B 3rd 47. K to Kt sq R takes P 
17. R to Q 4th 48. R takes P R to Kt 4th (ch) 
R to K sq at once would have produced | 49, K to B 2nd R takes P 
variations more favourable to White, as/ 59 R to Q 6th B to B 5th 
may ensily be seen. takes Q BP | 5! K to K 3rd K to Kt 2nd 
17. Kt takes Q 52. K to Q 4th B to Kt 4th 
3 yy + during play that | Oo bt Bath R to K B 2nd 
was n out du p at 
19. Rakes B (ch), K takes Ry 40. 1t to K + Pod Pay AS yy 
7th (ch), KtoQ oa; 21. Rtakes K Kt P.R ., 
to K Kt 3rd; 22. t'takes R P, threatening | 56. Rto KK B2nd_ K to Kt 3rd 
to win the QR by R to R 8th (ch), would 57. K to Q 4th R to B4th 
have won the game. 58. K to B 4th B to K 3rd (ch) 
8. K to B 2nd 59. K to B 3rd K to B 4th 
19. R to K 7th R to Qsq 60. K to Kt 2nd K to Kt 5th 
20. R to Q ard Kt to Q 4th | 61. K to B oq B to Kt 6th 
21. R takes P R to Kt 3rd 62. R to B3rd R to R 4th 
22. R to B7th K toB | 63. R to B R to R7th 
23. B takes Kt P takes | : P to B bth K toR 6th 
24. R takes BtoB4 65. P to B 6th R to R 7th (ch) 
25. Rto B 3rd (ch) K to Kt sq 66. K to Kt sq B to B 7th (ch) 
26.K RtoB ‘Seem, R to R &th (ch) 
An error of some magnitude for the lack wins, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Some months ago, in this column, I referred to the prob- 
ability that maté tea, or Paraguay tea, as it is also called, 
would come to the front in this country as a new beverage 
as soon as its virtues were made known to the public. My 
prediction appears to have come true in one sense, for I 
learn that at 39, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., a company 
has opened a dépét for the sale of the tea. Since | last 
wrote on this topic, I have been experimenting with maté 
tea. I find it to be most palatable if used with a slice 
of lemon, after the fashion, indeed, in which many persons 
flavour ordinary tea; but sugar alone, or sugar combined 
with milk, may be empioyed according to individual taste. 
The secret of successful preparation of maté tea is to use 
water thoroughly boiling, and which has just come to the 
boil. These directions apply to the successful infusion of 
maté as to that of ordinary tea. The quantity of maté 
used for one infusion is simply that which we use of China 
or Indian tea, or, probably, rather less ; for the Paraguay 
tea infuses quickly—a result I regard as due to the fine state 
of division of the leaf, which parts readily with its 
principles. 


These principles are represented not only by theine, 
which is the active ingredient in teas at large, but also by 
a certain amount of nitrogenous matter which is practically 
non-existent in ordinary tea and coffee. The great advan- 
tage of maté lies first in its restorative and stimulant 
properties. These, I believe, far exceed the qualities of tea 
in this respect. In addition, maté has high sustaining 
powers, = as are represented in kola itself. The South- 
American natives who consume maté (the shrub is native 
to the continent) are accustomed to regard and to use it 
as a sustainer when their food-supply is scanty. 1 believe 
it really acts in this way by making a given quantity of 
food go farther, as it were, through limiting or reducing 
the waste-processes of the body. Be that as it may, there 
can be no doubt that maté is a very valuable food-adjunct, 
and may well come to replace tea and coffee as a beverage, 
or at least largely to rival these articles in public favour. 
I am glad to note that the medical journals have been 
unanimous in praise of maté, and that they have also laid 
stress on the fact that the tannin principle which is present 
in the Paraguay tea is not only developed in small amount, 
but is of a different nature from that seen in ordinary tea. 
The tannin of China and Indian tea is responsible for much 
digestive trouble, while maté cannot be indicted in this 
respect at all. 


The arrival of a new gorilla at the London “Zoo” is an 
event which every naturalist will regard with interest. It 
is to be hoped that the fate of previous specimens—that of 
an untimely death—which also overtook the gentle and 
educated ‘* Sally,” may be avoided in the case of the new 
and distinguished ape. ‘lhe gorilla comes from the l'rench 
Congo. I1t is a female, and is said to be in perfect health. 
The animal, I understand, is of greater age than the 
specimens usually brought to this country, so that we may 
hope for a higher degree of longevity than was attained by 
its predecessors. The chimpanzee and gorilla inhabit the 
West African Gaboon region. ‘lhe other two anthropoid 
or man-like apes are the orang and gibbons. ‘The former 
inhabits Borneo, while the latter have a more extensive 
distribution over the Indian zoological region. A curious 
fact in ancient history is that Hanno the Carthaginian 
mentions the gorilla as having been met with in the course 
of his travels, the reference given corresponding with a 
fair amount of accuracy to the region inhabited by the 
gorilla to-day. 


The recent speculations and rumcurs regarding the 
possibility of Nansen having arived at his Polar destina- 
tion have directed attention anew to the idea of Herr 
Andrée, who proposes to descend on the mystic area by 
aid of a balloon. ‘The feasibility of this attempt is, I 
believe, regarded with favour by experts, although one 
could wish that the dirigibility of balloons were an accom- 
plished fact. But I learn that Herr Andrée’s balloon is 
at least nearing completion. The upper half is ready, and 
the lower half is in course of construction. Gothenburg is 
the place of its manufacture, and a balloon-house is to be 
erected at Spitzbergen. A cargo of sulphuric acid, to be 
employed in generating the gas for the inflation of the 
balloon, is to be carried to Spitzbergen in the aéronaut’s 
steamer; and in May, I believe, Herr Andrée’s attempt is 
to be duly made. More unlikely things have happened 
than the realisation of the possibility of Nansen and 
Andrée shaking hands at the Pole. 


A very practical application of the ‘‘ new photegraphy ” 
has lately been suggested in the shape of the idea— 
practicable enough, of course—that the process of healing 
in broken bones can be observed without any disturbance 
of the bandages or splints used to keep the limb in position. 
This seems to me a very apt suggestion, and is only one 
of the many uses to which the new rays may be put in 
the course of surgical practice. 


The spleen, of old, formed an organ which puzzled the 
classic physiologists. It did not seem to manufacture any 
secretion, like the liver or sweetbread; and they knew, as 
we do to-day, that removal of the organ is not necessarily 
attended by much disturbance of the vital functions, 
a fact due to the duties of the missing spleen being laid on 
the shoulders of other organs, most probably the lymphatic 
glands. The spleen is wadvabindly a blood-gland. It 
is the seat of manufacture of the corpuscles of the 
blood, red and white, and it no doubt also disposes 
of the old rolling-stock of the blood, dissolving and 
disintegrating the worn-out corpuscles. Additional 
evidence regarding the spleen has been supplied by 
Professor Schafer, F.R.S., and Mr. B. Moore. They 
have proved that the spleen acts as a kind of safety-valve 
to the blood-circulation, and it responds at once to all 
variations in the blood-pressure, whether these variations 
are from heart or lungs. It is an organ which shows 
rhythmical contractions, and would appear to be a kind of 
delicate ‘‘ governor,” analogous in its nature to the self- 
acting mechanism of that name in the steam-engine. 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 











FROM A SCOTTISIL WORKSHOP. 


BY ANDREW LANG, 


When anybody reviews ‘‘The Amazing Marriage” I read 
. . 5 af 


with an awful apprehension. For I said, and ‘in the 
street, too,” that I could not read ‘‘The Amazing 


Marriage” after three distinct tries. But I gave the 
reason: I am ‘‘an auld doited body.” ‘It is the critic” 
({ had the manly candour to observe) ‘‘ who is now in 
his ‘Count Robert of Paris’ Nevertheless, Mr. 
Le Gallienne, when discoursing of Mr. Meredith’s master- 
piece in the Jdler, drops the not wholly unexpected lash 


stage.” 


over my shoulders. 


painfully unreadable.” 


There is an ingenuousness in a critic who is amazed 


at discovering that tastes differ! To depreciate the 
genius of Mr. Meredith, either in prose or verse, be 
far from me! I was an admirer of his, alas! before 


Mr. Le Gallienne could have been an amateur of toffee, or a 
student of ‘‘ Mother Goose.” But, as regards ‘‘ The Amazing 
Marriage,” the characters do not, to my mind, behave 


He is puzzled by my frank confession, 
because I can read plenty of novels ‘‘ which others find 
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that they did! Whereas touching the epigrams of the 
characters in ‘‘The Amazing Marriage,” how glad one is 
that people do not talk so! Mr. Stevenson, according to 
gossip, is the model of Woodseer. Like Woodseer—how- 
ever that may be—Mr. Stevenson did not talk, but 
otherwise. In any case, tastes differ, luckily ; that is the 
humour of it; and the more kinds of things we can like, 
the happier we are—if we can get them. 

The papers, or the Daily News at least, lately quoted 
from a Warsaw journal a story like the famed Stockwell 
mystery of the last century. 
was engaged in a house. On her entering the dining- 
room, where seyeral people were sitting, the chairs, 
flew about and 


pictures, and a_ barometer 


corroboree. 


all the persons who were present in the room solemnly 
attest this circumstance. JBut,:I believe there is no 
evidence that a similar phenomenon had ever occurred 
before in the girl’s presence, or has occurred since. So 


the young Pole is unlike Anne Robinson of Stockwell, for 


A new under nursery-maid 


danced a 
I think I violate no confidence in saying 
(on the evidence of a distinguished Polish savant) that 


‘*testimonials of the reverence for the dead,” bequeathed 


by ‘‘the Toltecs,”’ he should exhibit them. I doubt 
if there ever were any Toltecs: they are the Mrs. 
IJarrises of Anahuac, and I would as soon expect to 
see the funereal remains of the Coqcigrues. But about 
the Toltecs, really I only ask ‘for information,” like 


Miss Dartle. Where can one see their ‘‘ testimonials of 
reverence for the dead” ? 
testimonials are Toltec ? The Toltecs, I fancy, were a kind 
of fabulous like the Pechts in Scotland the 
Cyclopes in Greece. The Aztecs, on the other hand, have 
left a literature, which we cannot read, and works of art 


Look at 


And who warrants us that the 


race and 


of an astonishing and even alarming character. 
the inlaid skull in the British Museum ! 


MAXWELL’S ARRIVAL AT 
FROM COOMASSIE. 

It will be remembered that after the occupation of 
Coomassie by the British .troops, the Mr. 
Maxwell, made a tour of the country north of the Ashanti 
capital, in the course of which he concluded treaties with 


GOVERNOR 
CAPE COAST 


( rov ernor, 

















THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION: ENTRY OF THE GOVERNOR INTO CAPE COAST ON HIS RETURN FROM COOMASSIE. 


like any mortals who ever, in fact or fiction, came into 
my ken. Moreover, they talk-—one and all of them—as 
I am certain no mortals ever talked, or will talk. ‘It 
was not so, and it is not so, and Heayen forbid that it 
should be so,” as the girl says in the fairy tale. Again, 
I can get reading more to my taste, and less fatiguing 
to my intelligence, in the Odes of Pindar, and the choruses 
of Aischylus, and the philosophical works of the late 
Mr. T. H. Green. Hard reading, all of them, but better 
worth the labour (to one student at least) than is a 
difficult novel, where, as I said, the people all talk 
in the same witty way. Thinking this, I said this, 
while regarding with unaffected envy and admiration 
the critics and the public, who find a plain tale 
in ‘*The Amazing Marriage.” To have so many intel- 
loctual superiors is a chastening and a precious thing. 
Mr. Meredith’s earlier novels, easily and often read by 
myself, the public of the period did not seem to care for, 
yet girls of seventeen now delight in what I find difficult. 
With every allowance for enfeebled intellect on my side, 
there must have been a considerable advance in the general 
acuteness of the British novel-reader. This is one of the 
most gratifying proofs of the march of intellect. 


It may, of course, be said that mortals never talked as 
Shakspere’s people do. Perhaps not, but how one wishes 


the disturbances pursued her from house to house, till her 
mistress sent her away, which, probably, was just what 
Anne wanted. Perhaps the Polish young woman also did 
not like her new place; but ‘‘ from information received,” 
I doubt if she has “bettered herself.” A situation as 
teacher of the Polish language and literature in the house 
of a wealthy English Psychical Researcher would be an 
excellent berth for this enigmatic young woman. 


It is a little hard in the reviewer of poetry for the 
Atheneum to say that the public ‘‘ always adores the 
poetaster, and always ignores the poet.” Would it were 
so!—the times would be good for Mr. Traill’s celebrated 
Seventy, ‘‘of whom I am one of them,” as an old writer 
phrases it. But, happy thought, I may be “‘ the true poet 
whom the public always ignores”; indeed, [ don’t think it 
adores any of us! We are, therefore, all true poets; and, 
by parity .of reasoning, Lord. Tennyson, Byron, Scott, 
Shakspere, Pope,’ Dryden, were all poetasters, for the 
public of their days adored every one of them. 


‘** Always” is too sweeping: many good poets have had 
their reward in their lifetime; many poetasters have had 
no reward at all, and many others uncommonly little. 
The public is not such a fool as certain of the 
learned suppose. But, if the reviewer really has any 





the chiefs of some seven important tribes. The chiefs 
assembled at Coomassie to sign the treaties, and Mr. 
Maxwell subsequently returned to Cape Coast. We 
give above an Illustration of his arrival, which was 
celebrated with much enthusiasm and general rejoi- 
cing. The Governor has since been presented with an 
address by the Chamber of Commerce congratulating 
him on the successful results of the expedition. There 
seems, indeed, to be every prospect of widespread tran- 
quillity now that King Prempeh’s reign of terror is 
at an end. His barbaric Majesty’s downfall has proved 
a cause of very general satisfaction to his neighbours and 
subjects alike. ‘Treaties with tribes farther afield than 
those included in Governor Maxwell's tour are being 
arranged by the detachment of officers who have been sent 
to explore the country around Boutuku, the stronghold of 
the powerful.chief Samory; and Major Piggott, Acting 
British Resident at Coomassie, is extending the sphere of 
his explorations considerably beyond the tract of forest 
which stretches northward from Coomassie. It is hoped 
that the country will ere long be effectually opened up to 
the influences of civilisation, and that the condition of 
many of the natives may be improved by the establish- 
ment of regular commercial intercourse with the coast. Two 
missionary societies are already at work in the capital on a 
crusade against the horrible practices of the native religion. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 
DRESS. 
Being pre-eminently truthful and a woman of my word, I 
sit down to the consideration of the French model, which, 
by the way, always has my intense sympathy for its short 
life. The possibilities of success only await it for about 
two months, when, if it fails to attract, it is ruthlessly 
sacrificed on the altar of an after-season sale. I can picture 
its triumph, its pride in itself when it issues brand-new 
from the atelier of some world-famed artist, fit for a 
Princess, and conscious that it may decorate one, and the 


AN EVENING DRESS. 


utter humiliation it must feel when, marked for less than 
one-third of its original cost, it ultimately becomes the 
possession of a suburban damsel, who has not the least 
idea of how to put it on, and whose second-rate corsets and 
petticouts are quite unworthy of its silken linings and 
elaborate fineries. I suppose a French model may be 
accredited with sentiment, and that joy in its own beauty 
may be written down as its most prominent sensation. 
jut to the details of the kind which at the moment is 
flooding the market. 


French models are arriving into London by every post. 
Perhaps their most distinguishing characteristic is the 
trimming of white. Nearly every dress will show a white 
tulle cravat, or a white front, or white pipings. These 
last, now I come to think of it, appear on some excellent 
dresses of black cloth, when they border cloth strappings 
either set into straight bands or turned into conventional 
designs. Whereas most of the day dresses show a touch 
of white, most of the evening dresses may be observed 
exhibiting a touch of black. For instance, a pale pink 
satin, softly veiled with pi: k embroidered muslin and belted 
with triple bands of pink ribbon, will exhibit a bow of black 
tulle across the décolletage, and very becoming this is too, 
especially to the possessor of a white neck. Then, a white 
satin gown liberally embroidered with steel and jet I have 
met, with one shoulder-strap of black tulle, while the other 
was formed of a band and erect plumes of black ostrich- 
feathers. ‘The black velvet basque mude in tabs also puts 
in its appearance on a very charming evening gown of 
white satin, which has a bodice embroidered in many 
coloured silks in a floral pattern. The embroideries are 
wonderfully lovely, mostly embracing in their design the 
Louis Seize period, and invariably using a gold tinsel. 
Very delightful embroideries are made of baby ribbons, 
these being worked to form the petals of flowers. Grass 
lawn treated in such a fashion as this makes the most 
attractive of bodices, and these will, no doubt, be the idol 
of fashion at Ascot. One of these embroideries has the 
privilege of forming that bodice sketched on this page, and 
it is outlined with a frill of chiffon, while the sleeves and 
skirt are of shot glac* silk. The skirt is somewhat in a 
novel form, hanging in pleats from below the hips, where 
it is headed with a band of the grass lawn embroidery. 


Shot glacé silk this year absorbs much attention from 
the authorities, and its quality is not strained, but droppeth 
as a gentle rain from the best markets. glacé silk ae 
to-day a thick firm substance, occasionally shot with three 
colours, but sometimes only showing two. It forms the 
groundwork of nearly all the new model capes, either in 
its simplest aspect, ruched with the same material, or 
covered with grass lawn and elaborately embroidered. 
Besides being embroidered in silk and ribbon, grass lawn 
is embroidered in coloured cotton interspersed with gold 
thread, and, under such circumstances, it is, of course, less 
expensive, and perhaps no less charming. 
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The evening dress illustrated is of roseate pink satin, 
the skirt showing gores of white mousseline de soie set into 
tucks and fringed with roses. It is roses, roses all the 
way, as the poet might have observed, for these appear 
at the top of the décolletage, inside the bows on the 
shoulder, and again border the puffs of the sleeves, which 
are arranged to show the upper portion of the arm ina 
fashion only really becoming to the few, but, alas ! adopted 
by the many. 


But let me wander for a moment from the dresses to 
the consideration of the petticoats. We are most of us in 
need of these garments at the moment, 
when we should economically consider 
our evening dresses which have done their 
duty, and should send these to the cleaners 
to be once again made things of beauty, 
and then, supplying them with flounces 
of muslin and lace, or of silk and 
chiffon, should induce them to do petticoat 
service. 


A charming way of trimming a petti- 
coat is with a deep flounce made of stripes 
in satin ribbon and cream insertion, kilted 
and edged with a narrow frill of the 
lace. This is, however, not a very inex- 
pensive suggestion. Somewhat cheaper 
is the accordion-kilted frill of glacé silk; 
but then, somewhat dearer again, and 
certainly more attractive, will be two 
accordion-kilted frills of glacé silk, the 
upper one to be cut into scollops and 
pinked out before being submitted to the 
inercies of the accordion-kilter. Delight- 
ful possessions for the prodigal are white 
glacé petticoats, with two of these ac- 
cordion - kilted flounces extending from 
the knees tothe hem. ‘These are admirable 
for everyday wear, and as decorative as 
the petticoats trimmed with lace, while 
they lack such frail disadvantages. Tor 
evening wear it is impossible to beat the 
yetticoat of pale silk—white, pink, or 
Blue ~with double flounces of accordion- 
kilted chiffon of two colours edged with 
lace or narrow ribbon—a pale blue petti- 
coat, for instance, with flounces of mauve 
and blue chiffon will look delightful, the 
mauve flounce to be trimmed with baby 
ribbon in blue, the blue to be bordered 
with baby ribbon in mauve. Anyone 
who doubts the truth of this recipe for 
making an old dress into a new petticoat 
after endeavouring to prove it may address 
letters of protest to me. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dee.—The width of an ordinary bicycling skirt 
should be two yards; in length it should be cut just 
to escape the ankle. The best material for ordinary 
wear is perhaps the Lovat mixture, which you can 
obtain at Shoolbred’s for 4s. 6d. a yard double width. 
This is sufficiently heavy, and altogether a capital stuff. 
Any shape of coat will do so long as you eschew 

all fullness in the sleeves. Capital waistcoats may be made of golf 
jerseys with turn-down linen collars. These serve for cold weather, but in 
warm weather I prefer the shirt to any sort of under-bodice. A coat 
always looks better on the machine than a bodice. 

PAULINA PRY. 


NOTES. 

One of the features of the spring is the lady cyclist. It is 
extraordinary what preparations are being made for her 
just now in the way of both machines and dresses. For 
town use, the “rational” costume has not found favour. 
In Paris, on the contrary, it is almost as novel to come 
across a lady cycling in a skirt as here it is to see one at 
a fashionable resort in knickers. The Frenchwoman is a 
better dresser than the Englishwoman, in large part, 
because she wi/l wear what she finds most suitable for the 
purpose in hand. She (whatever her station) carries this 
sense of the fitness of things through all her daily life. 
The well-to-do middle-class matron, for instance, will go 
about in a loose jacket—which she calls a ‘‘ matinée ”—till 
she has completely finished her morning’s oversight of the 
household ; whereas the Englishwoman of similar standing 
would feel untidy and neglectful if she did not buckle 
herself up in her stays first thing in the morning. In like 
manner, the French working women don attire suitable to 
their duties: the short skirt of the peasant and the cotton 
frock of the Paris laundress are equally fit for their 
position, and far more pleasing than the draggled old long 
dresses of the British hard-labouring woman. So knickers 
for cycling have at once passed out of the domain of con- 
troversy in France. It is apparent that, if nothing but 
what is the most suitable garment for the purpose be 
considered, the separate skirt for each limb is most desirable 
for cycling. Very well; to the French, that settles it. 


Another point that strikes me as showing very forcibly 
the superior sense about costume of Frenchwomen is the 
absence of the exaggerated small waist that our women so 
love. It is to be noticed in French—and, indeed, also in 
German and Viennese—fashion papers, that an excessively 
tiny and absurdly compressed waist is not drawn. The 
natural figure of a woman is considered to display the 
gowns she is to we. to the best advantage. Hence there 
is not the tendency on the part of dressmakers in France 
that there is here to squeeze in and distort the figures of 
their customers; nor do the wearers of the dresses think 
that such a course is an addition to smartness. Yet where 
do we get our dresses so really made to fit us as in Paris ? 
And Frenchwomen, being for the most part thin, are by 
nature more slim in figure than our women. Cannot we 
copy each other’s virtues, we women of different nations ? 


Jersey is about to be added to the places to which a 
man who desires to marry his deceased wife's sister can go 
to have the ceremony performed. It will none the less 
not a legal marriage in England; but somehow it seems to 
afford satisfaction to a woman to have a wedding ceremony, 
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even although she is aware that the law will not recognise 
it, for many such marriages are performed in Sweden 
between English couples who afterwards return and live 
in England. An attempt is being made in the House of 
Lords this session to declare such marriages legal here, if 
they have taken place in an English colony where the 
legality of these marriages is accepted. Will Jersey be 
considered a colony under the Act if it be passed? It is 
a very stormy voyage to Jersey, but considerably shorter 
than to Victoria! It does seem anomalous, certainly, that 
the marriage that is legal in one part of her Majesty's 
dominions 1s not so in another. 


Lady Henry Somerset’s Home for Inebriate Women is 
erg apace, funds for it having been raised in the 
sritish Women’s Temperance Association. Jane Cake- 
bread, Lady Henry claims, cannot be considered a failure 
of the Home, for her case was insanity—always existing, 
but aggravated into acute mania by a L+ttle drink. 
Some insinuations having appeared in the Pa’l Mall 
(Gazette that Cakebread’s treatment at the Home had 
been disadvantageous to her, Lady Henry began proceed- 
ings against the proprietor of that paper, and claimed 
£5000 damages, in order to prevent injury to the Home’s 
prospects. The case has, however, been settled by the 
Pall Mall undertaking to publish a satisfactory explanation 
and apology. 


It is expected that the present Government will intro- 
duce some measure for restraining the liberty of gross 
habitual drunkards. Individual liberty is a very precious 
principle, but it cannot include, in a social state, the liberty 
to make life a misery to others; and that this is the effect 
of drinking to excess, whether by a father or mother of a 
family, cannot be denied. Under the present existing 
Habitual Drunkards Act, the consent of the patient is 
required before he or she can be consigned to a curative 
establishment for a fixed period ; and it is constantly found 
that the victim of the craze will promise to sign the need. 
ful document of consent, and will refuse at the critical 
moment to carry out the undertaking. Then nobody can 
compel it. 


It is important, however, that excellent evidence shall 
be required before individuals are incarcerated with- 
out their will on the ground of their habitual drunken- 
ness, or else we shall have the existing evils of the lunacy 
laws repeated and intensified. In the ‘ Life of Countess 
Schimmelmann,” just published in English, there is an 
account of how that lady, because she was spending all her 
income on mission work among the Baltic fishers, was 
declared mad by doctors at the request of her relatives, and 
incarcerated in such conditions of horror that it was a 
wonder she did not become truly insane. ‘The case 
of Miss Lanchester shows how readily the same thing 
may happen here; but it is thought, because she got free, 
that such a scheme could not be carried out in this country. 
But I personally know a sane, and, indeed, unusually 
clever woman who was a long time in a madhouse on no 
other plea than that she believed she heard voices from 
heaven address her from time to time; and I have just now 


A NEW DRESS. 


received a reliable story from Scotland of how a woman of 
perfect sanity was ‘‘ put away” as mad by her relations-— 
a tale too long to give here. ‘‘ Habitual drunkenness ”’ will 
be yet more easily proved ‘‘ to the satisfaction of a doctor” 
than is insanity; and there will be serious danger for all 
who are not total abstainers if a medical certificate be 
adopted in the forthcoming Act as sufficient to justify 
forcible restraint. FLORENCE Fenwick-MILLER. 
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SPRAINS and o/* ‘wy <i > - 

CURBS, SPLINTS > a 
when FORMING, MR AYE ’ ‘ 
SPRUNG SINEWS, 
CAPPED HOCKS, 
OVER-REACHES, 
BRUISES and CUTS, 
BROKEN KNEES, 
SORE SHOULDERS, 
SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, &c., 
SPRAINS, CUTS, 
BRUISES IN DOGS, 
CRAMP IN BIRDS. 








“T can bear testimony 
to the value of your 





Embrocation wherever 
used in India. 
“T. Deane, Colonel, 
Director Army Remount |} 
Dépét for India. | 
‘Simla, April 27, 1895.’’ , VN 
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ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S “eliminates” pain! Rheum- 
atic pains, lumbago, sprains, bruises, slight 
cuts in healthy persons, sore throat from 
cold, chest colds, neuralgia from cold, chil- 
blains before broken, corns when painful, 





tired feet, stiffness from severe exercise, &c., 
are pains all relieved by a fprompi and free 
use of ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBRO- 
CATION. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d, 2s. 9d., and 4s. 
In Jars, iis. and 22s.— Prepared only by 








Elliman, Sons, and Co., Slough. 

















THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


66 ae | 
THREE CASTLES ” 
CIGARETTES. 
Mila and Fragrant. Manufactured from the Finest Selected Growths of Virginia. 


mt (66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ("22.23-:2") 


| LONDON 


sooresses:( 220, REGENT STREET, W. 


































MILITARY MESS PLATE 
IN SOLID SILVER AND 
“QUEEN'S” PLATE. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS 
PRIZES IN SOLID SILVER 
AND “QUEEN'S” PLATE. 


| Bee 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. SELECTIONS OF GOODS 
FORWARDED TO THE 


— ‘post FREE, Special Designs Prepared and COUNTRY FOR APPROVAL. 
Submitted Free of Charge. kare 
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THE cocoa y CASTLES” TOBACCO, 


MILD AND FINE CUT (Green Label), specially adapted for Cigarettes. 
MEDIUM STRENGTH AND COARSE CUT (Yellow Label) strongly recommended for Pipe Smoking. 


Both kinds are sold in 1-02, and 2-oz. Square Packets, and }-1b. Patent Air-Tight Tins. 


W. D. & HO.) WILLS, ‘Limiteo, » BRISTOL & LONDON. 220, Regent St., W.; 66, Cheapside, E.C.; & The Queen's Works, Sheffield, 
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his daughter, Jane. The 
residue of his real and per- 





The Irish probate of the will 
(dated Aug. 24, 1895), with 
two codicils (dated Sept. 25 
and Oct. 9, 1895), of the Most 
Hon. John Henry De la 
oer Beresford, Marquis of 
Waterford, of Curraghmore, 
Portlaw, Waterford, who died 
on Oct. 23, granted to Sir 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, K.C.B., Captain 
Owen Randal Stacke, C.B., 
and Cecil Chaplin, the execu- 
tors, was resealed in London 
on March 14, the value of 
the personal estate in England 
and Ireland amounting to 
£88,467. The testator gives 
£100 each to his _ brothers, 
Lord Charles, Lord William, 
Lord Marcus, and Lord De 
la Val Beresford for the 
purchase of a memento; 
£400 each to his executors, 
and an annuity of £120 to 
Miss Ruth Gomme during 
the time his two daughters 
remain unmarried and she 
acts as their companion. He 
charges his house in Charles 
Street, St. James’s, with the 
payment of £100 a year each 
to his daughters, Lady Susan 
and Lady Clodagh Beresford, 
while unmarried. He be- 
queaths £20,000, upon trust, 
for his said two daughters, 
and under the powers of his 
marriage settlement appoints 
the sum of £20,000 between 
his younger children. The 
Mary Queen of Scots pearl 
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RESTORATION OF ORFORD CHURCH, SUFFOLK: THE BISHOP OF NORWICH FIXING A CROSS 


ON THE NEW ROOF OF THE NAVE, 


The interesting church at Orford, dating from the fifteenth century, has for some time past been in a sadly dilapidated condition, and three years 1895) 

ago the use of the nave was abandoned owing tc its dangerous state. vo), 
restoration is estimated at £10,000, 
instalment towards this sum to enable them to put a new roof on tLe nave. 
reopened by the Bishop of Norwich, who performed the ceremony of fixing a cross upon the apex of the new roof. 





necklace, the three-row pearl = 
necklace, a diamond bracelet, a diamond ring, a sapphire 
ring, and three miniatures are to devolve as heirlooms with 
the peerage. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves to his son the present Marquis. 

The will (dated April 4, 1895) of Mr. George Mence 
Smith, of 69 and 104, Southwark Street, oil and colourman 
and general merchant, and of Elmhurst, Cavendish Road, 
Clapham Park, who died on Noy. 13, was proved on 
March 14 by Henry Russell, Henry Charles Summers, and 
Charles Thomas Barton, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £268,438. The testator 
bequeaths £1000 each to “the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, to found a sc holarship to be named after 
him, and the Royal Society of Mus sicians, Lisle Street ; 
and his painting, ‘* Choosing a Deity,” by Edwin Long, 


R.A., to the Worshipful Company of Painters. He dis- 
tributes the greater part of his large property in legacies 
to friends, partners, managers, and other persons in his 
employ, and others. The residue of his property is to be 
divided between forty-three of the legatees in proportion 
to the amount of their respective legacies. 

The will (dated Novy. 14, 1888) of Mr. Patrick Stirling, 
of Highfield House, Wheatley, Doncaster, locomotive 
engineer, who died on Nov. 11, was proved at the District 
Registry of Wakefield on Feb. 14 by Mrs. Margaret Laird 
Stirling, the widow, and Robert Stirling, Matthew Stirling, 
Patrick Stirling, and James Stirling, the sons, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £118,750. 
The testator bequeaths £10,000 to his wife, and £5000 each 
to his sons, Robert, Matthew, Patrick, and James, and to 


Services have since been held in the south aisle. 
but the Rector, the Rev. Edward Maude Scott, and committee have succeeded in raising a sufficient 
On March 10 this renovated portion of the fine old fabric was 


sonal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife for life or 
widowhood, and then between 
his five children in equal 
shares, 

The will (dated Nov. 11, 
1884), with two codicils (dated 
Nov. 19, 1888, and June 27, 
1894), of Mr. Walter Frederick 
Ball, of Morningside, 5, Ross- 
lyn Hill, Hampstead, who 
died on Feb. 11, was proved 
on March 7 by Mrs. Mary 
Anne Ball, the widow, Walter 
William Rouse Ball, the son, 
and William Garrard Snow- 
don Gard, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate 
amounting to £75,244. ‘he 
testator gives £250 and his 
house, Morningside, with the 
furniture and _ household 
effects, to his wife; £10,000 
to his son, Walter William 
Rouse Ball; £10,000, upon 
trust, for his daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Anne Harriet Gard; 
£250 to his niece, Maria 
Rosalia Ball; £100 each to 
his grandchildren; and 
legacies to servants. ‘The 
residue of his real and per- 
sonal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife, for life, 
and then for his said two 
children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 22, 
with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 9, 1895) of Mrs. Ann 
Buswell Fletcher-Bennett, of 
Carisbrooke Villa, Upper Tulse 


The total cost of 





Hill, who died on Jan. 27, 
was proved on March 10 by John Brouncker Ingle and 
John Barnford Slack, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £30,383. The testatrix gives £1000 
to the Wesleyan Chapel at Brixton Hill; £3000 to her son- 
in-law Bernard le Neve Foster; £1000 to her daughter 
Clara Moyes, and numerous small legacies and specific 
gifts to relatives and servants. She devises Carisbrooke 
Villa to her daughter Helen Mary Soldi. The residue of 
her real and personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for her 
daughters Ann Jarchow, Maria Bretherton, and Helen 
Mary Soldi. 

The will, dated Aug. 9, 1895, of Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Georgina Stuart Auldjo, of 1, Rutland Gate, Hyde Park, 
and Neufchatel, Torquay, who died on Jan. 17, was proved 
on Feb. 29, by Edward John Stannard, one of the 
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“A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN.” 


HERE is nothing more beautiful to behold than a 
beautiful woman, a woman whose clear-cut features 


are enhanced by a clear complexion and well formed and 


rounded figure. 

She is the admiration of the men and the envy 
of the women. The questions with which her 
female friends besiege her on the subject of her 
beauty are legion: they ask her why her skin is 
always so clear and soft while they always have 
blotches and pimples ; how it is her arms and neck 
are so plump while they have holes in their necks 
like salt-cellars, and their arms are all angles and 
corners; and how she can always wear that con- 
tented, cheerful expression, and be so even tempered, 
while they are martyrs to sick headache, indigestion, 
and a tired, irritable feeling. 

If they would only make intelligent investiga- 
tions, the beautiful woman would tell them that 
her beauty is not due particularly to outward appli- 
cations, but to the care she gives to her general 
health. She keeps her system well regulated, is 
careful of her diet, sleeps nine hours out of the 
twenty-four, takes a cold plunge or sponge bath 
every morning upon rising, and then exercises a 
little time with her two-pound dumb-bells, 

Her stockings are held by suspenders from the 
shoulders, thus allowing for the free circulation of 
the blood, her corsets are loose, and her skirts made 
either with bodices or straps to come over the 
shoulders. 

If the weather allows she walks several miles 
daily, wearing flat - heeled, 
which enable her to throw her shoulders back and 
her head well up, thus expanding the lungs. She 
avoids very tea, coffee, and rich-made 
dishes, and invariably takes her meals at stated 
times, never hurrying. After each meal she takes 
about ten drops of Vogeler’s Curative Compound in 
In her opinion this is the 


broad - toed boots, 


strong 


a wineglass of water. 
most reliable and beneficial medicine a woman can 
take, being made from the formula of an eminent 
West-End London physician. She used to suffer 
from indigestion, sick headache, constipation, torpid 
liver, sluggish kidneys, want of 
vitality, sudden faintness and female weakness, and 
very often eruptions on her face and neck, but they 
are allevils of the past since she has taken her 


nervousness, 


favourite medicine; and now that she has perfect health, 
and is told on all sides that she has a lovely figure and a 
complexion like velvet, she naturally thinks she may, 
without appearing vain, consider herself a ‘‘ Picture of 
Apropos of this favourite medicine, Vogeler’s 


Health.” 
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Curative Compound has attained great prominence in the 
public mind of late, and entirely upon its own merits. The 
formula from which it is prepared by the well-known firm, 
the Charles A. Vogeler Co., 45, Farringdon Road, London, 
E.C. (proprietors of St. Jacobs Oil, established fifty years), 
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was supplied to them by an eminent West End London 
physician, who has spent years of his life perfecting this 
formula. The firm to whom he entrusted his discovery have 
made its virtues known to the public in a very straight- 
forward and convincing manner. They have wisely put the 





price 


409 


at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 6d. per bottle, so that it is within the 


reach of all. Readers may run across a chemist now and then 
who does not keep it; in this event, the proprietors will be 
very pleased to send forward a bottle post free upon receipt 
of fourteen or thirty penny postage stamps, or equivalent. 


~e | 





Some most wonderful cures effected by taking 
this truly wonderful medicine have been brought to 
their notice. They would give the case of Mrs. E. 
Grimshaw, of 3, Westcliffe Road, Shipley, who 
was afflicted with eczema in her legs and feet for 
years ; she suffered the most dreadful agony. She 
consulted the best medical her district, 
both privately and at hospitals, took the waters at 
Harrogate, and, in fact, religiously pursued all 
kinds of treatment prescribed for her without 
benefit, until she took Vogeler’s Curative Com- 
pound. The contents ef the first bottle cooled her 
blood, and the terrible itching was reduced. She 
has now taken fourteen bottles in six months, and 
her skin is as clear and soft as possible, her general 
health improved, and, although she is just upon 
fifty-five years of age, she is a picture of health. 

Another case is that of Mrs. Lilian Smith, of 
21, Cambridge Road, Walthamstow. She suffered 
terribly from nervous prostration and hysteria, 
complicated with dyspepsia, disordered liver, and 
kidneys, for nine years. Her medical advisers 
finally gave her up, stating that they could only 
afford her temporary relief; she heard of Vogeler’s 
Curative Compound, and decided as a last resource 
to try a bottle. She felt so much better after the 
first few doses that she decided to give it a fair 
trial. She has now exhausted the contents of four 
bottles, and is completely cured. 

Mrs. Featherstonehaugh, of Waskerley, near 
Darlington, was afflicted with skin disease on her 
face and neck for eighteen years, but could not 
obtain benefit from either her medical 
from any medicine she took until she tried Vogeler’s 
Curative Compound. She persevered with this 
wonderful medicine, and in a little over a year 
every trace of her dreadful disease had disappeared. 
She is now a beautiful woman—a perfect picture 
of health. The proprietors are in possession of 


men in 


men nor 


numberless other excellent testimonials which 
they would like to quote, but space will not 
admit. They would, however, add this sound advice 


to any who may be suffering from indigestion, 
nervousness, general debility, disordered liver, 


sluggish kidneys, skin diseases, and all kindred ailments 
resulting from impure blood: they cannot do better than 
give this medicine a fair trial, for by so doing they can 
almost consider themselves under medical treatment, as it 
is made from an eminent physician's prescription. 
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ESTABLISHED 
FIFTY YEARS. 





Ly 


5 AFFLICTED “i 


TWENTY YEARS. 


R. WILLIAM Dean, of 6, Barleyfield 
Row, Walsall, says:--‘tI have 
been afflicted with Rheumatism almost 
continually for twenty years, For 
twelve months I was unable to work ; 
I tried different hospitals many doctors, 
and several kinds of medicine, all to 
no use; was unable to get rest night 
or day until I used St.. Jacoss Oi. 
As the result of using this marvellous 
Oil I can now sleep well, and go to my 
work regularly every day free from 
pain, perfectly cured.” 














The CHRISTIAN GLOBE says: 


“A MAN employed at the Central Fish 

Market, London, was for three 
years helpless with Rheumatism, and 
after having been sent tothree different 
hospitals, was declared incurable, 
After four days’ use of St. JAcops O1L 
he could move his arm without pain. 
Continuing the use of it, all pain, 
swelling, and stiffness disappeared. He 
is now cured and at work.” 

















Price 1/14 & 2/6. 
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LIKE MAGIC. 








St. JACOBS OIL 


§ & : 
THE CHARLES A. VOGELER CO., 45, Fatringdon Road, LONDON, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
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Rheumatism. 
Sprains. Strains. 
Bruises. Soreness. 
Stiffness. Sore Throat. 
Chest Colds. Neuralgia. 
Lumbago. Backache. 


Headache. Feetache. 
And all Bodily Aches and Pains. 
az 


St. Jacoss O11, in Yellow Wrappers, as 
supplied by us to the Imperial Stables of 
Russia, and to the trade generally, for use on 
Horses, Cattle, and Dogs, is the same as that 
for Human use except that it is stronger, more 
pepewating, and is not so perfectly clear in 
colour as that in White Wrappers for Human 
use. 




















% The Great Pain-killing Remedy. 
There is nothing so good. 
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executors, the 
value of the 
personal estate 
amounting to 
£51,612. The 
testatrix be- 
queaths £100 
each to the 
Dogs’ Home 
(Battersea), 
the Royal 
Hospital for 
Incurables 
(Putney), the 
National Home 
for Boys 
(W alsto Pp 
House, Ken- 
nington), and 
the Charity 
Organisation 
Society ; £3000 
each to Alfred 
Schultze, Lil- 
line Schultze, 
and Emelia 
Schultze; 
£2000 to 
Francis M. 
Schultze; two 
oil paintings to 
Sir Henry 
Malet; a water- 
colour by 
Bouvier to 
Lady Malet; 
the picture of 
** Lady Godiva 
and the Earl 
ot Coventry,” 
to Edward 





of Massowah. 


garrisons the position of Kassala must be a valuable factor. 


KASSALA, THE FRONTIER GARRISON OF THE ITALIANS IN THE SOUDAN, ENDANGERED BY THE ATTACKS OF THE DERVISHES. 


The important military position of Kassala, which has lately been the centre of some sharp skirmishing between the Italians, whose garrison is stationed there, and the 
Dervish followers of Osman Digna, the lieutenant of the Khalifa Abdullah, lies on the river Gash, or Mareb, which flows from the mountains on the northern frontier 
of Abyssinia. It was formerly a large and thriving town, but its chief importance at the present time arises from its situation half-way between Khartoum and the seaport 
If any check is to be put upon the cruel tyranny of the Khalifa and of Osman Digna, the marauder who represents him in the Eastern Soudan, it is essential 


that the stronghold of Kassala should remain in the keeping of a civilised Power. 
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The will 
(dated June 1, 
1890) of Mr. 
John Joseph 
Hunter, J.P., 
of The Grange, 
Whickham, 
Durham, who 
died on Dee. 10, 
was proved on 
Feb. 8 at the 
Durham Dis- 
trict Registry 
by John Alfred 
Hunter, the 
son, one of the 
executors, the 
value of the 
personal estate 
amounting to 
£34,557. The 
testator gives 
his share and 
interest in the 
business of 
J. Hunter and 
Co., merchants, 
Newcastle - on- 
Tyne, to his 
son, John 
Alfred Hunter; 
and the use for 
life of The 
Grange, with 
the furniture 
and effects, 
carriages and 
horses, live 
and dead stock, 
the plate pre- 
sented to his 
late father by 








In any action of the British and Egyptian forces in combination with the Italian 





Henry Cor- ‘i 
bould; £6000 to Mrs. Wilhelm Schultze; her pearl 
necklace to John Rose Auldjo, and legacies to rela- 


tives and servants. The residue of her real and personal as she shall appoint. 


estate she leaves, upon trust, for Mrs. Beatrice Schultze 
for life, and upon her death between all her children 


the ratepayers of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the income of 
half the residue of his property to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Hunter. Subject to the life interest of Mrs. Hunter, he 








HUMANITY oF THIS LIFE 


A Thousand Years scarce serve to Form a State, 
An Hour may lay it in the Dust.—Bynon. 


DIPLOMACY OF STATESMEN, the IMPOTENCE of ARMIES and NAVIES, 
SUPERSEDED in this OVERGROWN DEAD CHRISTENDOM of Ours, 
By a Simple FULCRUM, LEVER, & POWER—WHICH FORCE COULD NEVER ACHIEVE!!! 


LOVE would put A NEW FACE For of all sad words of 


ON this WEARY OLD WORLD in which we 


dwell as 


PAGANS and ENEMIES too long;. and 
[T would WARM the HEART 

TO see how fast the VAIN 
DIPLOMACY of STATESMEN, the 
[™MPOTENCE of ARMIES and NAVIES 
AND Lines of DEFENCE, would be 
SUPERSEDED by this UNARMED CHILD. 
LOVE will CREEP where it cannot go; 
WILL accomplish that by IMPERCEPTIBLE 


METHODS— 


BEING its own FULOnUE, LEVER, and 


WHICH FORCE could NEVER achieve. 


HAVE you not seen in the woods on a late 
Autumn morning 


A poor FUNGUS or MUSHROOM, 
A Plant WITHOUT any SOLIDITY— 


NAY, that seemed nothing but a SOFT 
MUSH JELLY— 


BY its CONSTANT, BOLD, and 
JNCONCEIVABLE GENTLE PUSHING 


MANAGE TO BREAK ITS WAY UP 
THROUGH THE FROSTY GROUND, 








“= we 
o Faas 





[™PoRTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

—‘‘From the days of Naamar the Syrian to the present time the simplicity of a remedy 
often militates against its acceptibility in the cyes of the ignorant sufferer. As the captain 
of the host of the King of Syria rebelled at the injunction, ‘Wash and be clean,’ so the 
dyspeptic of to-day, in only too many instances, treats with ungrounded contempt a curative 
agent at once so natural and efficacious as ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ And this in the face 
of evidences of its value as numerous as they ure unimpeachable. In this| particular case, 
however, Mr. J. C. Eno, whose name is more prominently connected with saline preparations 
than any other manufacturer, may rightly claim to have generally educated the public 
mind up to un approximately appreciative understanding of the remedial virtues possessed 
by this compound. 
heroic amount of strength and courage, but also an infinite measure of wit and originality 
that have scarcely met with the recognition so justly their due. 
or did the generation that is to be benefit very fully by the experience gathered by their 
predecessors, but little necessity would exist for dwelling upon the special recommendations 
of ENO’S world-famous ‘FRUIT SALT.’ J¢ is not too much to say that ils merits have ben 
published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents 


The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’— Whittier. 


RL 
Ps AS 
Sime 


PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, 
SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 H.C, 


The labour has been an Herculean one, demanding not only an almost | 


Did the world stand still | 


Tongue or Pen, AND actually to LIFT HARD CRUST ON 
ITS H 


THIS is the SYMBOL of 

THE POWER of KINDNESS. 

THE VIRTUE of this principle 

JN HUMAN SOCIETY in application 

TO GREAT INTERESTS 

Is OBSOLETE and FORGOTTEN. 
ONCE or TWICE in History 

[T has been tried, in illustrious instances, 
WITH SIGNAL SUCCESS. 

THIS Great Overgrown Dead CHRISTENDOM 


of ours 


STILL KEEPS ALIVE at least 

THE NAME of a LOVER of MANKIND, 
BUT ONE DAY ALL MEN will be LOVERS 
AND EVERY CALAMITY will be 


DISSOLVED in the Universal SUNSHINE. 


Emerson. 


LOVE OF LIFE. 
"Tis Life, NOT Death, 
For which we Pant; 
More Life and Fuller, 
That we want !—7Zennyson. 














one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. In view 
of the constant and steady influx of new buyers into all the markets of the world, it is 
impossible to rest on laurels, however arduously won or freshly gathered, and for this reason 
I have pleasure in again, though briefly, directing the attention of readers of this journal to 
the genuine qualities possessed by ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Residents in the fever-haunted regions 
to be found in some of our Colonial possessions, travellers at home and abroad, dwellers in the Tropics, 
the bon vivant no less than the man to whom the recommendation ‘Eat and be merry’ is 
a sarcasm and a gibe—one and all may, with advantage to themselves, be reminded of a 
remedy that meets their special requirements with a success approaching the miraculous.’’— 


European Mail. 


TxXE SECRET OF SUCCESS-STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE 

—WITHOUT IT LIFE iS A SHAM !—‘A new invention is brought before 
the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced 
by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and 
yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in 
'an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Adams. 


THERE 1S NO DOUBT THAT WHERE IT HAS BEEN TAKEN IN THE EARLIEST STAGES OF A DISEASE IT HAS IN INNUMERABLE INSTANCES PREVENTED WHAT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN A SERIOUS ILLNESS. 


CAUTIOWN.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, 


Without it you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


LONDON, S.E., BY J. ©. ENO’S PATENT. 
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JOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES 
avout £7000. 
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Open Competition for Paintings in Oil and Water Colours. & 


4; Prizes for Amateurs in Oil and Water Colours. e 








Se Selling Prizes for Oil and Water Cofours. ‘@: 
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Over Two Hundred Prizes, Gold and Silver, for Young @: 
People under the age of 18. Cy 
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«, Five Hundred Prizes for Children under the age of 12. Pe 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. e: 


OPEN COMPETITION, CLASS FOR AMATEURS. es 
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@ For Full Particulars of the Competition, apply to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, 
Peckham, London, S.E., enclosing 1d. stamped addressed envelope and post-card 
unaddressed, 





ALL LETTERS WILL BE ATTENDED TO IN ROTATION, and must refer 
a Ss solely to the Competition, the outside of the Envelope to be marked, in the left-hand 
e sii & corner, “ART COMPETITION.” 
‘® 
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settles The Grange, with the lands and hereditaments, 
and the said presentation plate, upon his eldest son, 
John Alfred.Hunter. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves between all his children, in 
equal shares. 


Letters of administration of the personal estate of 
Mr. Thomas Brian Mellersh, of Holloway Hill House, 
Godalming, solicitor, who died on July. 11] intestate, a 
bachelor without father, were granted on March 2 to Mrs. 
Fanny Mellersh, the mother, the value of the personal 
estate being £13,023. 


The will, with « codicil, of the Rev. Sir John Warren 
Hayes, Bart., of Newlands, Berks, who died on Jan. 23, 
was proved on March 13 by John Simonds, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£5430. 

The will of Mr. Horace William Scriven, of 107, 
Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, who died on Feb. 5, was 
proved on March 9 by John Temple Scriven, the son, and 
Arthur Thomas Marson, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £13,853. 


The will of General Sir Charles John Foster, K.C.B., 
Colonel of the 16th Lancers, of 48, Victoria Road, Kensing- 
ton, who died on Feb. 11, was proved on March 5 by 
Colonel Charles Edward Foster and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sydney Foster, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £8093. 


The will of Major-General Sir Charles Henry Palliser, 
G.C.B., of Queen Anne’s Mansions, Hyde Park, who died 
on Nov. 22, was proved on March 16 by Dame Harriet 
Bertha Palliser, the widow and sole executrix, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £148. 
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EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


The availability of the special cheap week-end tickets issued on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, April 3, 4, and 5, to the seaside, will be extended 
for return up to and including Wednesday, April 8. 

Special Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday to Tuesday tickets will 
also be issued from London to Dieppe. 

On Thursday, April 2, a fourteen-day excursion to Paris by the” pictur- 
esque route rl the charming scenery of Normandy, to the terminus 
near the Madeleine, vid Dieppe and Rouen, will be run from London by 
the special day express service, and also by the tixed night express service, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, April 1 
to 6 inclusive. 

On Good Friday and Easter Sunday and Monday day trips at greatly 
reluced excursion fares will be run from London to Brighton, Hove, 
Worthing, Midhurst, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Lewes, Tunbridge 
Wells, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, and Hastings. 

Extra trains will be run from London, as required by the traffic, to the 
Crystal Palace Grand Sacred Congert on Good Friday, and the Special 
Holiday Entertainments on Easter Monday, Tuesday, and following days, 
returning in the evening at frequent intervals. 

On Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, April 3, 4, and 5, special cheap week- 
end return tickets to Brighton, Hove, Worthing, Bognor, Portsmouth, 
Southsea, the Isle of Wight, Hastings, Bexhill, Eastbourne, Seaford, Tun- 
bridge Wells, ete., will be issued from London and suburban stations, 
available to return on any day up to and including Wednesday, April 8 

Special Saturday to Tuesday tickets will also be issued from London to 
Portsmouth, Southsea, and the Isle of Wight. 

On Easter Tuesday, cheap day trips will be run from London to 
Brighton, Hove, and Worthing. 

Cheap return tickets to Caen, for Normandy and Brittany, available for 
a week, will also be issued from London every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday by the direct route via Newhaven and Ouistreham. 

The Brighton Company announce that their West End offices—2s, 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
will remain open till 10 p.m. on the evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, April 1, 2, and 4, for the sale of the special cheap tickets and 
ordinary tickets to all parts of the line and to the Continent, at the same 
fares as charged at London Bridge and Victoria. 

Similar tickets at the same fares may also be obtained at the Company's 
City Offices, 6, Arthur Street, East ; and Hays’ Agency, 4, Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; and at Cook’s Offices, Ludgate Circus, 33, Piccadilly, 13, Cock- 
spur Street, 445, West Strand, 99, Gracechurch Street, 82, Oxford Street, 
and Euston Road (St. Pancras Station); Gaze’s Offices, 142, Strand, 
18, Westbourne Grove, 4, Northumberland Avenue, and Piccadilly Circus ; 
also at the Army and Navy Stores, and the Civil Service Supply Association. 
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ART NOTES. 

In this country Mr. A. II. Studd’s brother, the cricketer 
and missionary, is more widely known than the painter who 
furnishes materials for an interesting show at the Goupil 
Gallery. In Faris, however, our fellow-countryman has 
already made a certain reputation, especially among those 
who hold rather to the school of art most in favour at the 
Champ de Mars exhibitions. Mr. A. H. Studd has drawn 
much of his inspiration from Mr. Whistler; and _ his 
draughtsmanship, which is his strongest quality, is often 
as vigorous, though not as flexible, as that of his master. 
He is cleverest in his crayon drawings, especially when he 
limits himself to a single figure—such as ‘* La Tricoteuse,” 
‘*The Good Housewife,” ** At the Spinning Wheel,” and 
other studies from work-a-day life. In such drawings 
his strength is shown in the simplicity of his work, 
for he can often express a distinct phase of thought 
or feeling by a very few lines — the real triumph of 
the artist-draughtsman. In his coloured works Mr. 
Studd is scarcely so successful: their composition is too 
laboriously simple; the effort to be plain results in being 
dull, and in giving a scene which is neither cheerful nor 
endowed with atmospheric qualities. His colour, in fact, 
cannot keep up to the level of his composition or of his 
drawing. Mr. Studd, however, is young, and he obviously 
has a teachable spirit, which in due course will move him 
to higher achievements. 


On the other hand, Mr. A. Harvey Moore’s ‘‘ Yachting 
Reminiscences,” on view at Messrs. Henry Graves’s 
Gallery (Pall Mall), owe all their charm to the painter's 
breeziness and freshness of style. He has made himself 
familiar with the aspects of Channel and North Sea coast 
scenery, and has dashed off with no little spirit some 
hundred or more notes of sea and sky between Hastings 
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THE CAUSE OF THEIR FIRST QUARREL. 


“Didn't | tell you to get Carr's STAMPED Quality Ladder 
Tapes? Instead of which you get these wretched things, 


and "'——(gives way to despair). 


CARR’S PATENT (Stamped Quality 
kinds, 


right make is to see that the name 


s@ Ask for “ CARR'S” Stamped Quality Ladder Tape. 


PPL LOLOL LOL LL A I 


A GOOD ARTICLE AT A FAIR PRICE IS THE TRUEST ECONOMY. 


Ladder Tapes are made only from the very best material. They las ; > » cheaper | 
; I re mad y 4 iat rial They last much longer than the cheaper | R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business 
and are in all respects far superior to the many imitations which are now being offered for sa 


“CARR'S” is stamped on one of the interwoven cross-tapes in cach yard 


From all Ironmongers and Furnishing Drapers. 


HAPPY REUNION. 


LVL OLD IL OD OL OP OL OD DD PD 


} 


They bought Carr's STAMPED Quality Ladder Tapes, and | 
lived happy ever afterwards. | 


le. The only sure guarantee for getting the 


WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS, 
COUNTRY HOUSES, AND VILLACES. 


en —— | 
IP 


nes The LONOON, 





w 
— BEAGWEC STRATUM 


Finpinc Water 


Gearep Maynvat Pumr 
AND Borine WELLS. 


ror Hien Lirrs. 


LONDON 








|mennvwea men. 7 
Exsecraic Pumrtve By 
Dynamo AND TURBINE. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 

of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water trom all 

sources. Pumps operated wy electricity, oil, gas, steam, 

wind, turbine, or ram, We ls Bored, Dams and Keser- 

voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 
improved and inexpensive process. 

Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest Makers of 
fligh-« lass Hose-Pipes in the World. All Work Guaranteed. 

66 GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 Years. 
CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESSURE AUGMENTER, 
MERRYWEATHERS’, 
63, Lonc Acre, W.C.; & Works, GREENWICH Ro., S.E. 


Read “ Water-Supply to Mansions” (1s. post free). 


Tue Times calls it “A Practical Pamphlet.” 


“Squrne’s" Pump anp 
Fink Enoine. 


LLOYD'S .. cia, 
rue oriciIntas EU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 
}on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 
TRADE MARK— 





with the receipt, trade-mark. and goodwill, from the Executrix of 
the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 
their Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 





Tro THE CONTINENT. 


UEENBORO'-FLUSHING. 


DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 


Via Q ROYAL 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. 


ASCARA-HAWLEY 


URES CONSTIPATION. 


OCA WINE SAVARS 


oncentrated Tonic Restorative. 


HEMISTS, 4/- (fortnight’s treatment), and 
7/- Bottles, 


HEMISTS, 1s. 114¢. and 4s. 6d. 


magnificent new 21-Ksot Papp.ie-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service, 


BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours Arrival Dresden, 12.31 a.m. 
Etc. ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, Flushing. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28, Gd. per Bottle. 


UBEB Cigarettes Savars1/-&2/6 
Savaresse’s Sandal Capsules, 4s. 6d. 


Th 











"Once tried 


tet \oanoline™...6*g 1/ 
always “used” 


se 1 .anoline” Hoap.6* g, i 
\o {ine Pomade....|/g. 

no a) 

Vos, cold (eam, Ran 
nothing is better“ 

Should be used in every household, as { for. the 445 Sie 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMisTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
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THE ASHANTI WAR.—Forecast of the srcbatte results of the occupation of the country by the English. 
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| IUustrated Price List of 
100 Varieties Post Free. 





Stands Alone! 
THE PERFECT CEREAL FOOD FOR ALL SEASONS. ’ 

MAPPIN and WEBB’S “Engadine” Dressing Bag, in real Crocodile, completely fitted with Chased 
Sterling Silver and richly Cut Glass Toilet a Details Free. 


A Simple, Pure, and Nourishing F ood for Children— 
they like It, too! Not like Oatmeal. Only London Adivianes i 


| | 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W., & 
Quaker Oats 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
sc Chi sansa fa of. Petey On. | MANUFACTORY : <n batik Gems. po ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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and Harwich. Mr. Moore’s favourite sketching ground, 
however, is the coast of Essex. Brightlingsea, Walton- 
on-the-Naze, Leigh, and Harwich, during the months when 
shipping and yachting make the coast gay, furnish him 
with excellent materials, and as the colder weather and 
sometimes warmer tints drew on, he seems to have found 
in Hastings and Southampton Water many pleasant themes 
which he has turned to good account. 


The annual report of the Director of the National 
Gallery shows that the idea of circulating works of art, 
which Mr. Poynter probably gained during his work at 
the South Kensington Museum, has been slightly extended. 
All the pictures lent to provincial museums are by English 
painters, with one single exception—a ‘cattle piece ” by 
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~ Schweickhardt—which, however, has never been thought 
worthy of a place on the walls of the National Gallery, 
but is considered good enough for the Blackburn Art 
Gallery. On the other hand, where the trustees have 
been able to get a quid pro que—as from the South Ken- 
sington Museum —they have shown greater liberality, a 
fine set of water-colour drawings by Turner, de Wint, ‘and 
Cattermole having been temporarily exchanged for eighteen 
oil pictures, of which the most noteworthy are the 
St. Dominic by Giovanni Bellini, a fresco by Perugino, 
a Holy Family by Vivarini, and a monochrome sketch 
f«*The Crucifixion ” by Rubens. 


The amount of public money spent in the purchase of 
thirteen ami ‘turesduring the year wasin round numbers £9750, 





the largest prices paid being £3000 to Lord Ashburnham for 
‘«The Vision of St. Eustace,” by Vittore Pisano; £2000 to 
Lord Northbrook for ‘*A Holy Family ” by Sebastian del 
Piombo; and £2310 for “‘A Galiot in a Gale,” by J.8. 
Cotman, purchased at the sale of the Price collection. At 
Lord Clifden’s sale three pictures wore bought, of which 
‘*Covent Garden Market,” as it was in the last century, 

will probably be most popular, and at the same time most 
interesting to students, as the work of an almost unknown 
artist, B. Nebot, a contemporary of Hogarth. A St. Sebas- 
tian, by Matteo di Giovanni, a Siennese painter, and a 
group of Burgomasters, formerly known as ‘‘The Wine 
Contract,” by Gerbrand van Eeckhout, are the other 
more important purchases of the year. Two pictures by 
British masters sana been purchased out of the Lewis 











“No Better Food exists.’’—rondon 


“Jt is excellent in quality and flavour.’’—Tue Lavcer. 
“Very effective, digestible, nutritious, and palatable.”’— 
Tue British Mepicat Journat. 


a Soluble Form, and is peculiarly adapted 





Medical Record. 


























This Food contains the Active and Nutritive Constituents of Pure Malt in 


to the Digestive Organs of INFANTS and YOUNC CHILDREN, supplying all that is required for the formation of Firm 
Flesh and Bone. Surprisingly Beneficial Results have attended the use of this Malted Food, which needs only to be tried 
to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and Full Directions accompany each Tin. 


Allen & Hanburys, | : 


ns Sold Everywhere in Is., 2s., 5s., and 10s. tins. 


MORRIS GOLDSTEIN’S 
REAL DIAMOND RINGS. 


18-carat Gold, and 
5 Pure White Real Diamonds, 


£1 7s. 6d. 




















A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SGRUBB'SssiwsAMIMONIA | [222527 
Household tel 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. po ree 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 








18-carat Gold, and 
5 Real Diamonds, beautifully cut, 


£1 10s. 


18-carat Gold, 
with Large Real Diamond Centre, 
and 2 Pearls each side. 


£2 10s. 
All Rings sent Free and safe by Registered Post ‘abroad, | 


is. extra on each ring) on receipt of P.O.O. or Postal 
Notes. For size, send old ring or piece of card. 


In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 

RACHEL. 
To be had of all Perfumers, 

Chemists, &c. 
Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. | 


MORRIS GOLDSTEIN, 


34, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.; 
ELECTRIC AVENUE, BRIXTON, S.W._ 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACAS SAR 
OIL 


Preserves the Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair. 
THE ONLY GENUINE 
PREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS. 
Also in a Golden Colour. 
Of all Chemists. 


Bottles, 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. | 


SPA LANGENSCHWALBACH. 


ty Railway vid Wiesbaden, or via Zollhans, in connection with 
the “Berlin-Metz Railway, 1044ft. above the sea-level, having the 
st pure Chalybewt ¢ Springs. Mud Baths, recommended = — 





NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For the past thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair. It arrests falling, causes luxuriant 
growth, is ermanent and harmless. It is not a dye, but a genuine 
Restorer. In cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Analyst's 
report and circulars free. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W.; 
and City Road, E.C., Londen. 








SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 








ene rere aS we 
: 


j ; we SESES SOAS BASIS AS IAS ASAI BAN IINSNSESESE 
SU ODONTO|: @@ an exquisite PERFUME. ay : 


18 THE BEST 
“The Delicious Essence of the Violet itself, 
\ Tooth Powder, distilled from the fragrant Violet Gardens 
| Whitensthe Teeth, | of the Sunny Riviera.” 

Prevents Decay. : 
Gives Delightful | 
Fragrance 
to the Breath. 
Ask Chemists for 
ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 








In Crown-Stoppered Bottles only. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


- NEW BOND STREET, W. 


¥ PSAS AtCACAlA \ = A \ \ 
RTS TSE were . VRE SOTEET OTS 








ROBINSON &S “GLEAVER, BELFAST. 
; And at 170, REGENT sST., LONDON, VV. 
Anemia and its consequences, Female Disorders, Paralysis, C BENSON S, 61, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, e Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1899. 


Pro c ~ s can be obtained from the Corporation Oftice. | Really = Foreign Cigars at London H AM Per doz. A Per doz. 
"Hotels the following may be mentioned: The | 168., 208., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples, 5 for Is (14 Stamps.) : A IRIS C BR iC Sait s Bordered ... x : Hemstitched, . 


Aitee cesaal. Herzog vo ~~ a Nassau, Métropole, Taunus, Victoria. Ladies’ 
te Samples and Illustrated Gents’ . 33 Gents’ 

ADAMS'S THE OLDEST AND Price-Lists Post Free. 

BEST. 


yi HANDKERCHIEFS. 

- IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Di eeine te ce doe: 

FURNITURE —, iy nalts tein its use— ) 
POLISH. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS | 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 




















Cage 





Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 8 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, 1134. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1/4} each. 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


All inquiries for Samples, and Letter Orders, should be sent direct to Belfast us hitherto. 





Sold Fd Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
MaNcracrory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


IF YOU GOUGH: 


N.B.— 


GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES 


Invaluable for Coughs, Colds, Influenza, and Throat Irritation. Contain no poison. 
Act by inhalation and absorption directly upon the respiratory organs. In cases of 
72 Pastilles, 1s. 1id., of all Chemists. A handsome booklet of 26 pages, containing 
“Practical Advice on the Preservation of the Respiratory Organs,” and illustrated by 
well-known leadiny artists, will be sent, post free, to applicants mentioning this paper, by 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HiLL, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Live Your Life FCcalthi ly. WHEN STRIVING TO 
D KEEP THE WOLF 
0 not permit your System to run down. 


cron FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT 
ALWAYS 
the cheapest that is the most 


economic; the vast superiority 
£ 
of 















“A Perfect Substitute for 
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the Live Horse.” = \\i a, | 
Vas } X 
—_— 20 00 —— 7 \ \) f \\ % r | 
You can ride in your own room, at your iy | 
\ § 


own convenience, at only a small =~ 
7 WF 
initial expenditure. Hi NY 
No Horse Keep, No Risk of Accidents, | 
No Weather Danger, but 


Safe, Exhilarating Exercise, ~ 
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over any other bread, either 
brown or white, both in its bone 
and muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position 
of the 


ZH CO. CHEAPEST & BEST.” 
SSR) WY ~ 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
| Bakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,”’ which, 
a | having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 








GIVING 
STRENGTH TO THE SYSTEM, 
BRACING THE NERVES, 
STIMULATING THE LIVER, 
QUICKENING THE CIRCULATION, 
BRIGHTENING THE MIND, AND 
CURING CORPULENCE AND GOUT. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 
or if what is supplied as “* HOVIS ** is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 


5. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. or 1s. Sample on receipt of Stamps. 


























FOR HEALTH & COMFORT 
NEEDFUL et weevrut _— |{1D Use all over the Globe. 
IN SWE Y IN THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


EVERY Of Vegetable 
HOUSE. 













EVERY Free from 
Mercury. 








By their construction—the glass 
chimney conducting and concentrating 
heat to the bottom of the water-vessel 


THE 


“Burglar’s Horror” 


~they give a larger amount of light 
and heat than can be obtained in any 
other lamp of the same class. All are 
fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED J " A _ | 
PANNIKIN. GF Ang int 
0 pid Neen al = —b~. ee - i - << ¥ They warm your fvod, give pleasant light, \ 
ee $ “ And always are at hand. j 
Prices, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. Complete with “Burglar’s Horror’’ Lamp. A \ B L | 0 lj S 
CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT CO., LTD., Cricklewood, London, N.W., | 


be purchased separately 
Sold by all respectable Dealers everywhere. Manufactured by 
WHERE ALL LETTERS SHOULD BE 1D BE ADDRESSED. 


LAZENBY’S. wae 


a HARVEY'S Pe 


PREPARED FROM a RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 


cam SAUCE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL vinant mere alo faken and fo pe 
Signed BILE, : travelling in out-of-the- nae 
iLizateth Lazy some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
LIVER, 

possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
LAZENBY’S PICKLES Ee and body offan Arab Shelk, who wes 

impervious to all nativ medic: es whe! 
LAZ E. N BY’ Ss Ss O U PS HEARTBU RN, } ! cdawautened vo him fee : 

? 
LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES ETC, | ccm a my es 
® ine man ' had not dicd out 

LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS | ‘ 
LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 


Clarke's“ Pyramid” Lights supply a want 
Long felt on sea and land, 




















HEADACHE, 
; COCKLE’S PILLS, 
LAZ E N BY Ss S Oo U P S Q U A R E S ; INDIGESTION, | will never fade from my memory ; and 


of Central Africa with the greatest 
a friend of mune who passed through 
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Fund, and a work of the Milanese school out of the Walker 
Bequest. 


The bequests and donations to the Gallery during the 
year have Seen more important than the purchases, and, 
although the Trustees, by no fault of their own, lost the 
French pictures of Mrs. Lyne Stephens, they nevertheless 
inherited two works—the marvellously executed ‘‘ Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine,” by David Gheeraert, originally 
painted for and preserved in the Church of St. Donatian, 
at Bruges, and the Portrait of a Lady by an unknown 
Flemish artist. Lord Savile, moreover, presented ‘‘ A 
Betrothal,” by Velasquez; Lord Carlisle ‘The Circum- 
cision,” by Giovanni Bellini ; Sir J. C. Robinson, a ‘‘ Christ 
and the Money-Changers,” by Il Greco; and Mrs. Edwards 
has at least started the modern French school with 
Francois Bonvin’s *‘ Village Green”; while the Duke of 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


Westminster supports the British school by Hogarth’s 
‘* Calais Gate,” a work more intimately connected with the 
artist’s personal history than are most of his pictures. 


The Director makes no reference in his report to the 
recent decision of the Trustees to issue an annual supple- 
ment to the catalogue at the cost of one penny. Such, 
however, we learn from other sources, is their intention. 
In view of the fact that during the past year nearly 1500 
catalogues of the foreign schools were sold in a notoriously 
incomplete state, the edition dating more than a year back, 
this decision will be received with satisfaction by all who 
wish to keep themselves informed of the gradual develop- 
ment of the National Gallery. 


In connection with the pictures in Trafalgar Square, we 
may call attention to the reproduction now being made of 


NEWS 


MARCH 28, 1896 


the principal works in permanent carbon by the Hanf- 
slaengl process. The most recent publications comprise 
Botticelli’s ‘‘ Virgin and Child with St. John aa an 
Angel” (one of the most beautiful and characteristic works 
of the great Florentine painter), Paris Bordone’s ‘‘ Daphno 
and Chloe,” and Rubens’ ** Peace and War,” otherwise known 
as ‘* The Blessings of Peace,” which was originally presented 
by the painter to Charles I. when he came to England as 
an Ambassador from Spain to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
The picture, which Mr. Ruskin pronounced to be far 
superior to everything at Antwerp, was sold by order cf 
the Commonwealth Parliament for the modest sum of 
£100, After a long sojourn abroad it was bought by the 
Marquis of Stafford for £3000, and by him presented to 
the National Gallery, where there are now at least a 
dozen worthy specimens of the great painter’s work; but 
none which better lends itself to photographic reproduction. 











BENSON'S “FIELD.” 


In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


POCKET 
~..- KODAK. 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


A perfect camera on a small scale. 

Weighs only § ounces. 

Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 
stantaneous. 

Made of aluminium, and covered with 
leather. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Special Strength, Quality, and Value. Breguet Spring. Specially 
o fti 


Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, J 
recommended for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellefs, Officers, &c. 


£1 Is. 
i “AS | MAN Best quality Watch at the lowest price. 
In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
9 s £25; or Silver Cases, £15, 
| Sent free and safe at our risk to all parts of the World on receipt 


Photographic Materials | of Draft or Notes. 
Co. Limited, ‘ Old Watches and Jewellery taken in Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all kinds of Watches, fr £2 2s. to 
115-117 Oxford St., London, W. £: cl ond Gon Doin. pe 








250, Clocks, and Gold and Gem Jewellery, post free. 
SELECTIONS SENT to the COUNTRY ON RECRIPT of REFERENCE 


o iJ. WW. BENSON, 
Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of er © OM, Be Gan ae ape Sa, 


THE CELEBRATED 62 4. LUDGATE H C. 
“TOUIS” VELVETEEN | &%%,tu08 a 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 
THOS. WALLIS « CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 











GUNS & RIFLES. 


NWew and 
Secondhand. 


| SONS PICCADILLY CIRCUS, yr oma 
B 














Mawyvractvrep 1s Turer Sizes, at 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


Eacu. 


“LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


has much pleasure in stating, that after 
trying many pens by various makers, she 
has found none so thoroughly satisfactory 
as the SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN of Messrs. 
Master, Topp, and Barp. This pen is in- 
valuable to her, and she has found that its 
use greatly facilitates her work 
Signed) “ TSABEL SOMERSET. 


“To Mabie, Todd, and Bard, 
‘93, Cheapside, London, E.C.”’ 


LONDON, WW =. i Lists Post Free. 
= Inventors and Sole Makers, D. W. EVANS, G8, PALL MALL, 








PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET EAQUISITE MOD LS, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


=< INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT 


2-PERSON SIZE { With Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d. 
AS SKETCH (all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 


in MP TL lke 
a 


Reduced Facsimile. 


E { with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 
(all Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 


N.B.—Either of these “ En Routes” fitted 
with Drews’ Patent Railway Attachment | 
Lid and Fall Tray: 2-person size, 7s. 64.; | 
4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to above | Wits. ‘tek oak an a 
prices. Packed free of charge on receipt Fashionable Coloursand Shades 
of cheque. \ in Italian Cloth, Satin, and 

Coutil; 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
CAUTION.—Every Genuine ¥ & N 
‘orset is Stamped 
, THREE COLD MEDALS. 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


| 4-PERSON SIZ 
PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not split in the Seams nor 
teir in the Fabric. Made in 


MOQ QQ I™IAQA | ait 


_ NOTE.—Purchasers are cautioned against cheap and inferior 
imitations, which differ in every essential detail from Drews’ 
Make. ALL genuine Tea-Baskets of DREWS’ MAKE are 
fitted with. their PATENT ADJUSTABLE SPIRIT-LAMP, 
and are stamped on lid DREWS’ PATENT.” 


= FITTED PATENT 
BAGS | SUIT CASES | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS 


WS 


We require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
ent post Sree on application. 


Foun Pensions 14-0 exTRa A 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 


DREW & SONS scsers" 
93, CHEAPSIDE, £.C., OR 96A, REGENT ST., W. ” he c 
G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS. “A 1 
* The Gun of the Period.” S U R G ] C A L A | D SO C | ETY 


Makers of 
Teape Mark ReotsTerep. 
AS AN EJECTOR. CuHier Orrice: SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and ee tien mel salaeiae lt ee 
every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Geo. W. Timms, Dentist, 9, Wimpole 8t., London, 
WATER BEDS AND INVALID CHAIRS AND COUCHES AKE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED says: “Lam using your Myrrh Tooth Soap end Sind it 
. . . . . a aeoaaaae . by al the best of all tions for the teeth. I 
UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. commend it 10 ail those interested in good teeth.” 
20,046 Appliances Given in 1895. James Gater, Dental Surgeon, 21, Victoria Rd., Peckham, 


ae . . 2 ad » 8.E., says ; Your Myrrh Tooth Soap is the best prepara- 
Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two Recommendations per Annum * 


FREE BEAUTY 


FOR A POST CARD. 


Your name and address on a (1d.) post card, mailed to 
Chas. Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A., 
will bring you a free sample of it me ge om Myrrh 
Tooth Soap. It gives beautiful, white teeth, preserves the 
enamel, heals sore gums, prevents decay, and is delight- 
ful and refreshing to the mouth ; no Soapy taste. Sold by 


MONS 


{—_ : 


Sydney, 1879; 
Melbourne, 181; 
Calcutta, 188 4. 


- : 4 tion for the teeth I know of. I strongly recommend it to 

| the number of Letters increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. i? A a 8 Chemist, Syd N.8.W “y 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, always hear your Myrrh Tooth Soap well spoken of. It 
Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street; or by the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. is now much in demand.” 


FOOD 


or Infants 





WITH PATED 


EJECTOR - 


GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 








“ QNLY EJECTS 
EXPLODED CARTRIOG 
EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 


Milustrated Catalogue ,6d.; Abroad, 1s. 
We are now making above with an ejector, the newest and best, 
hammerless, or with hammers, price 2 to 40 guineas, with English. 
Vamascus, or steel barrels, choke or cylinder bores. Rifles, 5 guineas 
extra, or Colonial model, i.c., one pair rifle barrels Express, or long 
range, with extra shot barrels fitting same stock, price 40 to 60 guineas. 
Workmanship and shooting guaranteed. 


CG. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINGHAM, (Established 1890) | 


ASTHMACURE 


Difficulty in x oration. pina, Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness and Oppression 
smmediatly relieved nyt and Soy Indiab 
Cigarettes, is. x al emi: or post 
free Wilcox, 239, Ontord-St. London, W. 





MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE, ano DIGESTIBLE. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected??—sonaom sedicat recora. 


An Estxext Surcron writes: “ After a lengthened experience of Foods, A Lapy writes: “I ider that, h ly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 
both at home and in India, I consider ‘ Benger’s Food” incomparably superior saved baby’s life. I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
to any I have ever prescribed.” nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.’’ 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRatTEp 4 
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From Photographs by Hills and Saunders, Oxford. 
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OXFORD AND CAMB 
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AMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE. 





From Photographs by Messrs, Stearn, Cambridge. 








